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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—CowPer. 
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Some read that they may embellish their conversation, or shine in dispute; 
some that they may not be detected in ignorance, or want the reputation of lite- 
rary accomplishments: but the most general and prevalent reason of study is the 
impossibility of finding another amusement equally cheap or constant, equally 
independent of the hour or the weather. Johnson, - 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
OF THE ABORIGINES OF THE WESTERN COUNTRY. 


THE publisher of the Port Folio, some time since, announced his intention 
of printing a curious and learned work on the antiquities of the western part of 
our country, by Henry Frost, A. M. The proposals had no sooner been submit- 
ted to the public, than a powerful appeal to his kindness and his sense of justice, 
was made by the friends of the reverend Dr. John P. Campbell. They stated 
that the materials for this work had been collected by this gentleman, and that 


~they had been obtained, under false pretences, from his widow, by Mr. Frost. 


The MSS. were therefore immediately placed in the hands of one of her friends, 
who promises to prepare them for the press, and publish them for her benefit. 
In the mean while we are permitted to make a few extracts. The subject is ex- 
tremely interesting, as it treats of the ancient inhabitants of a great continent. Dr. 
Campbell appears, from the manuscript, so far as we have perused it, to have been 
admirably fitted, both by taste and education, for the task which he commenced; 
and to which we understand that he devoted several years of toilsome and expen- 
sive research. We shall only add, that any subscriptions (1 vol. 8vo. price $2.) 
which may be transmitted to the publisher of the Port Folio, shall be faithfully 
applied tothe benevolent purposes of this publication. 


Upon the fairest computation, admitting that the Ahorigines 
came to the western country a thousand er twelve hundred years 
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ago, we have then before us a period of sufficient extent to em- 
brace all that is requisite to support the supposition that the Abo- 
rigines were the descendants of a civilized people in Asia; a 
people who had made great advancements in civilization and the 
arts, but who were probably devastated, and forced to fly, by the 
sudden encroachment of afoe. We shall readily perceive, that in 
this case, such a people would perform a rapid migration, and fly 
from their enemies as far as their desire of safety should dictate. 
It isnot in any degree surprising, that they should, in like manner, 
eseape to this continent, bringing with them that civilization and 
that knowledge to which they had arrived. The great antiquity 
which is manifested by the most striking proofs of art and know- 
ledge, seems to warrant this conclusion, and give it weight. 

The successive generations of men who have inhabited the 
eastern parts of Asia, were distinguished, for centuries, by rapid 
advancements in civilization and the arts, and on a sudden sub- 
jected toagreat reverse. By the encroachment of some barbarous 
foe, or some neighbouring robber, they have been forced to re- 
nounce the possession of their privileges, or escape for their lives 
«“ Some of the most desert provinces in Asia,” says the historian 
of Catharine the second, “ have been repeatedly the seats of arts, 
arms, commerce, and literature. These potent and civilized 
nations have repeatedly perished, for want of a union or system of 
policy. Some Scythian, or other barbarian, has been suffered 
unnoticed to subdue his neighbouring tribes; each new conquest 
was made an instrument to the succeeding one; till, at length, 
become irresistible, he swept whole empires, with their arts and 
sciences, off the face of the earth.”” This important truth we 
consider particularly applicable to the original peopling of the 
western country. The Aborigines probably constituted a part of 
some such nation existing in eastern Asia, and were forced to 
escape to this continent by the encroachment of some such pow- 
erful, invading foe. I have said that this was frodadly a fact. I 
venture to add, that it was most certainly the fact in regard to 
the Aborigines. 

It is a very general opinion, prevailing in the western coun- 
try, that there is ample proof that the country in general was once 
imhabited by a civilized and agricultural people. This very gene- 
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ral consent we are disposed to respect, and consider an innocent 
opinion in itself, but we have not yet obtained satisfactory reasons 
to believe that the country in general, or to any great extent, has 
been adorned with the improvements and habitations of men living 
in a civilized and permanent state of society. The Aborigines 
probably advanced as far, in the improvementof particular portions 
or districts of the country, as their knowledge of agriculture, their 
implements of husbandry, and their temporary residence would 
allow. The face of the country, since it was visited by the Abori- 
gines, and since their demise, has undergone great changes. Itis 
to be remarked, that the oldest trees now standing cannot be pro- 
nounced coeval with the extinction of the Aborigines. 

It is an opinion prevailing among some, that the Aborigines 
crossed the Allegheny, and proceeded down the Ohio river; but 
nothing is more incredible. Some attention to the ancient works 
on the river, has Jed us to notice that the works at different posi- 
tions, are not more or less perfect. It is vain to suppose that the 
works lower down are /ess perfect, and were therefore built by a 
people who migrated westward, or down the river. 

Again, it is a current opinion, that the first inhabitants of 
the western country were white feofile, and therefore cannot be 
denominated Indians. Our readers will recollect, and may have 
noticed, that there are distinguishing shades of white and black 
within the extent of our own country; and that there are those 
among us who, by birth, or physical causes, are exceedingly 
dark. 
be a white freofile, strictly speaking, in order to account for their 
The inhabi- 
tants of Asia, and of the Asiatic continent in general, are allow- 
ed to be darker than the inhabitants ef these American states, 


It is hence not indispensible that the Aborigines should 


improvements, or their knowledge of the arts. 


while at the same time they likewise are denominated a white pfeo- 
fle. The city of Pekin is nearly upon the same latitude with 
Philadelphia, and yet the citizens of Pekin are strongly shaded 
compared with the Philadelphians. The Aborigines, for aught 
we know, might have sustained a lighter complexion than those 
Indians who contributed to their destruction, or than the ancestors 
of the present race of Indians; and might, on that account, have 


been denominated by those Indians a white people. There cannot 
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be a doubt but that the same country, at different, and very distant 
periods of time, may be inhabited by, or produce a race of people 
differing very materially in colour. The climate, and local or 
physical causes, may be so changed in the term of a thousand years, 
as to produce several degrees of shade upon the human counte- 
nance. The northern parts of Asia are supposed by some to be 
much colder now than they were but a few centuries or years ago; 
and that but a few centuries have elapsed, since the northern 
regions were more habitable on this very account. We suspect, 
however, that the Aborigines were in general, and inno other sense, 
a white feofile, than of any of the proper inhabitants of Asia at the 
present time. We likewise suspect that the Aborigines were 
denommated a whi.e people by the present race of Indians, solely 
or principally, in consequence of that distinction which ‘h-y pos- 
sessed in the view of the Indians, by their works, or the knowiedge 
and skill displayed in these works. These Indians having been 
accustomed to pay respect to Americans and HLuroficans as white 
fieofile, appropriated naturally the same respect and title to the 
Aborigines. The Indians universally disclaim these ancient works 
and monuments, whichare attributed to the Aborigines, and alledge 
that these works were erected by white freofile. It may not be 
improper, therefore, to offer the reader several ¢raditions which 
relate to this point, and which may at least be found an entertain- 
ment. 

General Clarke, of Louisville, in conversation with the chief 
of the Kaskaskias, understood him to say, that a very remarkable 


fortification, to which they referred, was the house of his fathers. 


This is understood to signify a reverential and general declaration 
of the same origin. 

Mr. Thomas Bodley was informed by Indians of different 
tribes north-west of the Ohio, that they had understood from their 
old men, and that it had been a tradition among their several na- 
tions, that Kentucky had been settled by whites, and that they had 
been exterminated by war. They were of opinion that the old 
fortifications, now to be seen in Kentucky and Ohio, were the 
productions of those*white inhabitants. Wafifiockanitta, a Shaw- 
nee chief, near a hundred and twenty years old, living on the 


viuglaze river, confirmed the above tradition. 





—— 
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An old Indian, in conversation with colonel James #. Moore, 
of Kentucky, informed him that the western country, and particu- 
larly Kentucky, had once been inhabited by white people, but 
that they were exterminated by the Indians. That the last battle 
was fought at the falls of Ohio, and that the Indians succeeded in 
driving the Aborigines into a small island below the rapids, where 
the whole of them were cut to pieces. He said it was an undoubted 
fact, handed down by tradition, and that the coloncl would have 
ocular proof of it when the waters of the Ohio became low. 


“This was found to be correct, on examining Sandy Island, when 


the waters of the river had fallen, as a multitude of human bones 
were discovered. The same Indian expressed his astonishment 
that white people could live in a country once the scene of blood. 
The Indian chief called Tobacco, told gencral Clarke, of Louis- 
ville, that the battle of Sandy Island decided finally the fall of 
Kentucky, with its ancient inhabitants. General Clarke says that 
Kentucke, in the language of the Indians, signifies the river of 
blood. 

In addition to the proof of a great battle near the falls of 
Ohio, it is said by general Clarke, of Louisville, that there was at 
Clarkesville a great burying ground, two or three hundred yards 
in length. This is likewise confirmed by major John Harrison, 
who received the tradition from an Indian woman of great age. 

Colonel Joseph Daviess, when at St. Louis in 1800, saw the 
remains of an ancient tribe of the Sacks, who expressed some 
astonishment that any person should live in Kentucky. They 
said the country had been the scene of much blood, and was filled 
with the manes of its butchered inhabitants. He stated also that 
the people who inhabited this country were white, and possessed 
such arts as were unknown by the Indians. 

Colonel 17’Kee, who commanded on the Kenhawa when 
Cornstalk was inhumanly murdered, had frequent conversation 
with that chief, respecting the people who had constructed the 
ancient forts. He stated that it was a current and assured tradi- 
tion, that Ohio and Kentucky had been once settled by white 
people, who were possessed of arts which the Indians did not 
know. That after many sanguinary contests they were extermi- 
aated. Colonel M. inquired why the Indians had not learned these 
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arts of the white people. He replied indefinitely, relating that 
the great spirit had once given the Indians a book which taught 
them all these arts, but that they had lost it, and had never since 
regained the knowledge of them. Col. M. inquired particularly 
whether he knew what people it was who made so many graves 
on the Ohio, and at other places. He declared that he did not 
know, and remarked that was not his nation, or any he had been 
acquainted with. Col, M. asked him if he could tell who made those 
old forts, which displayed so much skill in fortifying. He answered 
that he did not know, but that a story had been handed down from a 
very long ago feofile, that there had been a nation of white people 
inhabiting the country who made the graves and forts. He also 
said, that some Indians, who had travelled very far west or north- 
west, had found a nation of people, who lived as Indians generally 
do, although of a different complexion. 

John Cushen, an Indian of truth and respectability, having 
pointed to the large mound in the town of Chillicothe, observed to 
a gentleman that it was a great curiosity. To this the gentleman 
accorded, and said, 7'he Indians built that. No, said he, it was 
made by white folks, for Indians never make forts or mounds— 
this country was inhabited by white people once, for none but 
white people make forts. 

In addition to the remarks which we have made on the “siatic 
origin of the Aborigines, we add, that such an origin is by far the 
most natural, and the most accordant with the progressive move- 
ments of the human family since the deluge. This progress in 
Asia, has been uniformly eastward and northward from the Eu- 
phrates. The inhabitants of Asia being the descendants of Shem, 
did not move to the westward in any numbers. We deem it, 
therefore, natural and just to conclude that the Aborigines belong- 
ed to a stock of those who moved eastward from the Euphrates, 
crossed at Behring Straits, and came to our western country from 
the north-west. The Mexicans invariably declare that their an- 
cestors came from the north-west. 

It is an acknowledged fact, that the Antediluvians, at the 
event of the deluge, had arrived to a great improvement and 
refinement in the arts; and it is also an important fact, that a 
respectable portion of this knowledge was preserved from the 
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wreck, and communicated by the sons of Noah. The descen- 
dants of Shem, the first settlers of Asia, or what is synonymous, 
the ¢en tribes, probably retained this knowledge, and transmitted 
it, until, through the lapse of time, it became extinct. From the 
descendants of Shem, or from the Jsraelites, we derive the com- 
mencement of all that knowledge which served to keep the vast 
continent of Asia from total barbarism. The Israelites carried 
captive by Salmanaser, in the time of Hoshea, became, in a great 
measure, incorporated with the neighbouring nations; and from this 
source, or in this channel, we deduce many of the customs which 
prevailed, and continue to prevail in Asia, and which have been 
frequently recognized among the Zartars, the Aborigines of the 
western country, and the present race of Indians. ‘We may here 


introduce a striking passage of history from the second book of 


tsdras. “ Those are the ten tribes, which were carried away 
prisoners, out of their own land in the time of Osea the king, whom 
Salmanasar, the king of Assyria, led away captive, and he carried 
them over the waters, and so came they into another land. But 
they took this counsel among themselves, that they would leave 
the multitude of the heathen, and go forth into a further country, 
where never mankind dwelt.” We do not pretend to say that this 
country where never mankind dwelt extends to America, but we 
consider the passage of history important, and equally weighty as 
such, although apocryphal. The natural consequence of this 
determination and progress of the ten tribes, would be a very gene- 
ral diffusion of that knowledge which they possessed, and a general 
mcorporation with neighbouring powers. 
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MISS SOMEDAY. 
Poor Charley wooed, but wooed in vain. 
From Monday until Sunday; 
Still Cupid whisper’d to the swain 
** You’ll conquer Betsey Someday.*’ 


— 


TO AN EPICURE. 
Although, to glut thine appetite, 
You’ve subjugated land and flood, 
One luxury’s forgotten quite, 
—The luxury of doing good. 
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CHINESE LITERATURE. 


SAN-YU-LOW; OR, THE THREE DEDICATED ROOMS. 


Translated from the Chinese, by I. F. Davis, esq. of the honourable Company’s 
China establishment.* 


SECTION I. 


ARGUMENT.—The garden and pavilion are sold before they are finished. The 
purchasers greedily desire to possess the whole property. 


THE ode says:t 


** My house, having changed its owner, now belongs to a rich man. 

I therefore bundle my kin¢ and my books under my arm, and go over to another 
village. 

The lofty rooms, which I built myself, I myself dispose of; 

Unwilling to ruin my posterity, by leaving them such extengive possessions.” 


Again: 


** Within the period of an hundred years it must have belonged to some other 
person, ; 

And it is surely better to sell it while new, than when become old. 

The pine trees, the bamboos, and the mei-fiowers must enter the account; ’ 

But my kin and my books, my dogs and my chickens, shall accompany me. 

The sevaps§ of old verses stuck against the walls—for these he may fix his price 

For the wet clothes {| hanging without, it is not worth while to bargain. 

Hereafter, when { may perhaps come during my leisure to pay a visit, 

The former master will be called the honoured guest.” 


The above detached lines, together with the regular stanza, 
were composed by an eminent person in the dynasty of Ming, 
who sold his house and built another. Selling one’s house, how- 


* This tale was printed at Canton, in China, at the press of the East Indi 
Company ia the year 1815. 

{ Translation of the lines at the commencement of the story. 

+ 4 musical instrument common among the Chinese. 

§ It is usual in private houses to have labels suspended against the walls, ox 
which are inscribed moral sentences or verses from the ancient books. These 
are generally very obscure in their import. 

| The Chinese, in rainy weather, use a sort of cloak made of the leaves of 
some vegetable, from which the rain runs off, as if from a thatched roof, and 
completely shelters what is under. It is to these garments that the text alludes 
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ever, is a troublesome sort of business; it cannot sufficiently be 
regretted. What is there of pleasure in it that a man should 
compose all sorts of verses and rhymes on such a subject? 

If you wish to know the nature of property in this world, 
it is altogether transitory. ‘There is no river or hill which re- 
mains unchanged for a thousand years; but there is not a house 
which remains unsold for an hundred. If you give it into the 
hands of your children and grand-children, they will! deliver it to 
other persons, with its value diminished. It is better one’s self to 
seek a purchaser before it is altogether destroyed;—then, if you 
cannot sell it for its price, you still leave behind you the reputa- 
tion of liberality. 1t will be said: “ He knew well enough it was 
expensive and, therefore, let it go cheap:—he did it as a favour; 
it was not that he was taken in.” If, on the contrary, your chil- 
dren or grand-children happen to sell it low, there soon arise 
It is said, “ He has wasted the patrimony 
He has dismembered what his an- 
cestors loved, and is wicked. He knows not the difficulty of lay- 
ing the foundation of a fortune: he is a fool.”” These three bad 
names are all that his ancestors, who founded the family and ac- 
cumulated the property, have delivered down to him. It is better 
not to have a single brick left you. Though the man who has not 
enough land to stick an awl into, is the cause of his posterity ac- 
quiring their fortune with empty hands, they still obtain the credit 
of not having had an inch of ground as a step towards it. Those 
men, therefore, who are fathers and grand-fathers, when they have 
arrived at the end of their days, should turn round their heads 
and give a look at those who are coming after them. If, upon 
examination, they appear by their conduct to be unworthy children, 
it is better to get rid of the property at once: thus preventing their 
becoming the prodigal sons of a frugal father, and receiving the 


plenty of discussions. 
of his father, and is undutiful. 


ridicule of mankind. 

From ancient times down to the present, of those persons 
who have been particularly eminent for such good sense, there 
have been only two. The one was named Tang-Yew; the other 
Yu-shin.* They, seeing that their sons were degenerate, and that 
* These are the names of two famous emperors, the eighth and ninth from 


Fo-hi, the founder of the monarchy. The former of these two, after having 
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afterwards their property must inevitably be given up to other per- 
sons in a ruined state, thought it better to dispose of it with their 
own hands. There arc still two lines of an old ode which allude to 
this:—they say, 


Give splendid arms to grace the soldier’s side: 
Give paints and patches to the beauteous bride. 


If their posterity, they thought, disposed of it for them, it was 
most probable that they would not find a good receiver. Most inevit- 
ably one would contend and another tug until they fought about it. 
To say nothing about their sons and wives having no place to live 
in; their very graves and tombs would not be secure from disturb- 
ance. If such then is the case with those who possess the empire. 
how much more so with the common people? 

I am now going to speak of one person who was eminent for 
sense, and of another who was deficient, that they may serve as 
examples to the world. The patrimony of these two persons 
could not be compared toa tile on Tang-Yew’s house, or to a brick 
on Yu-shin’s wall? but why do I, in speaking of these two inferior 
men, make use of such a lofty comparison: the reason is because 
of these two—the surname of one was Tang, of the other Yu— 
Every one said they were the descendants of Tang-Yew and Yu- 
Shin—that they took the national appellation of those emperors 
for their surnames; and that they were descended in a line from 
them. I, therefore, follow the ancestors in delineating the de- 
scendants, in order to do justice to the original source. 

The sensible man had all his ancestors’ disposition; the stupid 
fellow had very little of the character of his family:—-they mutu- 
ally diverged from each other as the heavens from the abyss. 
How dissimilar branches spring from the same stem will be per- 
ceived. 

_ During the reign of Kea-tsing,* of the dynasty of Ming, the 
province of Sze-chuen, the foot of Ching-too, and the heen of 


reigned upwards of seventy years, resigned the throne to the latter, or, at least, 
made him an associate in the empire with himself. The latter again left the 
empire out of his own family. 

* ‘The eleventh emperor of this dynasty. He ascended the throne about 
the year 1521. 
+ The foo is a division of the province or seng, and the heen of the foo. 
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Ching-too, there lived a rich man, in increasing circumstances— 
his surname was Tang; his epithet Yo-chuen—This man had an 
immense quantity of land-—Whenever he got any money he de- 
lighted only in buying fields and purchasing ground; but he would 
build no houses, and of those family utensils which are in constant 
use, he would not buy one too many--with regard to clothes and 
food, they had no weight with him. His disposition was to make 
money by all sorts of means. As to his extensive property in rich 
lands, no sooner did they enter into his possession than the profits 
came in. They increased daily as the moon towards her pleni- 
tude. Houses and furniture, he thought, are not only unprofitable, 
but there is a fear least the god* of fire should destroy them, and 
in 2 moment they should become annihilated. If all the family 
have fine garments, there immediately come unpleasant fellows 
to borrow clothes-—If there are plenty of victuals, one soon has 
people claiming acquaintance, and taking their seats in quest of 
food. There is nothing like being contented with coarse articles; 
people in that case will not be begging them. 

He took fast hold of this idea, and, in addition to not buying 
any thing but houses, would not spend a candareenf or a cash. 
The state of his mind being thus, he could not be at rest with his 
niggardliness, but wanted also to steal a great name.* He said that 
he was descended from the emperor Tang-yew, and that his an- 
cestors had great celebrity—-that they lived in a thatched house 
with mud steps—that what they lived upon was broth and Yuen 
wine—that they used earthen jars and pots, and that their garments 
were of cloth and deer-skins! The father being thus economical, 
his son could not but obey his precepts. People seeing him (the 
father) parsimonious in the extreme, began to scrutmize him be- 
hind his back, saying, “ There is an ancient proverb which says, 
‘If a man is very economical, he must have a prodigal son:’ he 
must inevitably have a successor who will turn things upside down; 
so that Tang’s disposition to save will not descend.’ Unexpected- 
ly, however, the son imitated his father. From his earliest years 


* Hurey-lo, the spirit which is supposed to preside over fire. 

{ These are the European names for the Fuen and Le. The former is one- 
hundredth part of the Leang, or ounce of silver; and the latter one-tenth of the 
former, or one-thousandth part of the Leang. 
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he commenced a scholar, seeking preferment by all sorts of means; 
and was a titular Sew-tsae.* In his eating and drinking, he did 
not ask for luxury—in his clothes, he wished not for a superabund- 
ance—in his instruments of amusement, he did not aim at the best. 
It was only on the subject of houses that he differed from his other 
desires. There, indeed, he was not contented with economy. To 
look at the house in which he lived, it was like any rich man’s ne- 
cessary. He was quite ashamed of it. He wanted to be buildin» 
fine houses, but was afraid to begin, least the means could not be 
obtained. He had heard people say, that to buy an old house was 
better than to build a new one; therefore, in a consultation with 
his father, he said, “If we can buy a handsome house, which will 
be fit for us to live in, we may then look for a garden, and buikl a 
library in it, such as may suit our wish.” Yo-chuen desiring much 
to become a Tung-keun,f wished only to flatter his son, and, with- 
out being aware, deviated from his constant opinion. He said in 
answer, “ There is no necessity to be in a hurry: in this street isa 
handsome house and garden: it is not yet completely built; but the 
day of its being finished must inevitably be the day of its sale: you 
and I will just wait awhile.” The son said, “ When people want 
to sell houses, they do not build:—when they build houses, they do 
not intend to sell them. Where is the probability that when they 
have finished building, they intend to sell fhe houses?” Yo-chuen 
said, “ Pray where did you get that crochet? LThe man who pos- 
sesses ten thousand pieces of gold may build a house which costs 
him only one thousand; but if a man’s possessions in houses and 
lands are half and half, he may be said to be a large tree without 
a root, which must inevitably be blown down when the wind comes. 
Then how much more may this man, who, without possessing an 
hundred acres in land, suddenly builds a house with a thousand 
rooms, be called a tree without a root? He truly will not wait for 
the wind’s blowing; but will tumble down of himself! How can 
there be any question about it!” 


* The lowest literary title. The next above it is Kiu-jin; and the next 
above that T’sin-sze. The three first of the Tsin-sze, at each examination, which 
is always conducted by the emperor himself, are called Chang-yuen, Tan-hwa, 
and Pung-yen. 

+ The fathers of persons possessing eminent rank are thus called. 
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The son, hearing these words, said that they were very true; 
and, as before, accorded with his father. He went seeking only 
for land, and did not care to ask about houses. He wished that 
the other mam would soon have finished building, in order that the 











present owner being gone, he might give the finishing stroke in- 
stead of him. The rich man’s plans proved successful: the result 
justified his words. There are two lines of the She-king which 


are applicable to the case: 


The nest one bird constructs with anxious toil 


Ere long another seizes as her spoil. 


He who was building the house was descended from Chung- 
liwa. His surname was Yu, his name Haou, and his epithet Soo- 
chin. He was one who delighted in reading books of poetry; but 
did not seek to be an eminent scholar. From the indolence of his 
disposition he had a great aversion to any office, and was not cut 
out for being a Mandarin. He, therefore, detached his thoughts 
from a great name, and entirely gave himself up to odes and wine, 
and by these could not but be reduced to beggary. 

During his whole life he had scarcely any other delight than 
in arranging and building gardens and summer-houses. From the 
beginning of the year to the end, not a day passed without his ad- 
vancing the work. The house which he was now building he 
wished to be of the highest perfection, and not of the common or- 
der. He said, “ Let other men have their fine fields and their nu- 
merous acres—pleasures and riches were the concerns of others— 
on him they had no influence.” There were only three things 
in which he truly took an interest, and which he was determined 
to have of the best quality. These three were, the house which 
he inhabited in the day; the bed in which he slept at night, and the 
coffin in which he was to be laid up after death. Having these 
ideas in his breast* he went on with the work of eartht and wood, 
labouring continually at it in an indefatigable manner. 

Tang-Y6-chuen’s son, having waited several years without 
seeing him finish the business, was a little vexed and angry at 


* The Chinese suppose the belly to be the seat of ideas. 
t The Chinese houses are built, in a great measure, of mud. Hence a brick- 


layer is called, Ne-shwuy-treang—‘‘earth and water workman.” 
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heart, and said to his father, “ Why have we waited such a long 
time? That man’s house is not yet finished, nor is his money yet 
expended. From this it would appear that he is a fellow of ways 
and means. With regard to the business of his selling it hereaf- 
ter, that seems to be a little uncertain.”” Yo-chuen replied, “ Every 
day later makes it a day more certain, and each day makes it more 
advantageous for us. There is no occasion for you to fret about 
it. The reason why his house is not finished is merely this:— 
when it is completed the appearance does not hit his wish, and he 
wants to take it to pieces, in order to build again. If it is excel- 
lent he seeks for still higher excellence; so that of every day, dur- 
ing which it is delayed, the alterations and improvements are 
wholly for our own advantage. The reason of his money not be- 
ing completely wasted, is because the usurers and the workmen 
seeing he is building it very high, wishing to take* and lend to him 
on credit. The labourers do not sue him for their food and debts, 
because, they think, that by every additional day of work they get 
a day’s wages; while, if they were to press him hard, he would 
certainly stop the work for a couple of days, and they would have 
no employment. It is thus that his money is not all expended. 
This may be called taking flesh to feed an ulcer. It is not that 
he is possessed of ways and means. When he has arrived at the 
period when he can draw together no more, those persons who 
have him in their books, will inevitably press him all together, and 
begin to curse him. There is no fear that he will not seek, in the 
first place, to sell what he has in land, and, as that will not suffice 
to pay them, he will certainly think about his house. If he now 
begins to collect, at an early period while his debts are not large, 
he can wait for a good price, in order to sell it, and, therefore, will 
not let it gocheap. The right way will be to wait till a later day. 
When his debts are a little increased, and anxious to sell, he will 
be willing to come down with the terms. This is all the very 
making of us. Why go and obstinately fret about it??? The son 
hearing this still more applauded and acquiesced. Indeed, after 
a few years, Yu-soo-chin’s debts by degrees accumulated, and his 
creditors every day came before his doors to claim them; and there 


* Such is the phrase in the original—Pa ho wo she ta“ to take things and 
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were some who would not go away again. The house which he 
was building could not be finished, and he at last wanted to seek a 
man to buy it. 

All those who are selling houses are differently circumstanced 
from the venders of lands. They must necessarily wish to find out 
a purchaser in some neighbouring situation, that he may have ei- 
ther his foundations contiguous or his windows opposite. If some 
distant person wishes to buy, he will want to inquire of those in 
the neighbourhood. Should the neighbours utter a word of dis- 
advantage, he who wanted to purchase will not be willing to do it; 
not like lands, or hills, or fish-ponds, in the midst of an empty desert 
which any one can manage. Therefore in selling a house it is 
certainly desirable to sell to some one in the neighbourhood. 

Tang-yo-chuen was a monied man—it would not do to trifle 
with him. The people of the house, of course, went to ask him 
first. Both the father and son, though at their hearts they greedily 
coveted it, merely returned for answer, that “they did not want it.” 
They waited till he entreated them earnestly, and then went over— 
just to give alook. As if disliking it they said, that “he had 
built it but indifferently. The apartments were not fit for a gen- 
tleman, and the winding avenues would only impede business. 
The fine carved doors, when they were required to keep out 
thieves, would have no strength. Rooms, which should be differ- 
ent, were like each other. The ground and the air were very 
damp. No wonder that it would fetch no money. ‘The flowers 
and bamboos were like plantations of mulberry* and hemp. Those 
who came to saunter here must inevitably be constantly served 
with wine and eatables. Such a house as this was fit only to be 
turned into a nunnery or a jos-house.t If one wished to make 
inner apartments for some children, it would never do.” 


* Mulberry trees are usually grown in China, solely for the purpose of rear- 
ing silkworms, and are, therefore, young plants, not exceeding the height of 
a common-sized shrub. This comparison in the text, probably alludes to the 
quantity of the flowers, &c. 

{ The names in the original are Gan-tang and Sze-yuen; the former mean- 
ing the residences for female bonzes, and the latter for the male priests of the re- 
ligion of Fo, which are called by Europeans jos-honses. 
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Yu-soo-chin had during his whole life spent his heart’s blood 
upon it, seeing that it did not obtain approbation, but that they 
showed a dislike and contempt* towards it, was not altogether 
pleased. But, as besides this man, there was no one who could 
buy the house, it was as well not to quarrel with him. 

The people advised Y6-chuen not to say too much against it. 
The price altogethcr was not high, and even if he took it to pieces 
and built again, it would pay for the workmen and maintenance. 
Y6-chuen, and his son of course, praised and dispraised it till they 
brought it down to an exceeding low price, not above one-fifth of 
the value. 

Yu-soo-chin had no alternative, and must bear the pain of 
selling it. State-rooms, pavilions and fish-ponds were all deliver- 
ed over in the bonds. There was only one set of rooms which he 
had been at all his life, and had brought exactly to hit his taste. 
These he would not write down in the bonds; but wanted to build 
a partition wall and make another entrance, in order that he might 
inhabit it tiil his death. 

The son decidedly wanted to force him to sell it altogether, 
in order that it might be complete. Yo-chuen seemed to agree 
with the rest of the people:—screwing up his mouth, he said, “ let 
him sell it or not sell it, where is the use of forcing him? He only 
wishes to keep this small shred,t+ that it may be the means of re- 
covering the property hereafter, when he has improved his cir- 
cumstances. It will then, as of old, revert to its original master, 
which will be a very good thing.” When the people heard this, 
they all said that it was the speech of a benevolent man. How 
should they know that it was far otherwise—that it was altogether 
the language of contempt? He concluded that it could never be re- 
covered; and, therefore, left him this shred. Indeed it was quite 

useless, and the whole must inevitably become one house—the 
only difference being whether sooner or later. He, therefore, lis- 


* The original Chu-pe may be translated literally, by “ protrudere podicem.” 
{ In the original it is literaily Sien, a shred. There is some law existing in 
China, that if a man in selling his property retains but a small portion of it, he is 
entitled to receive back the whole, if, hereafter, his improved circumstances will 
allow of his redeeming it. This observation may serve to explain his motive in. 
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tened to his requisitions, and entirely accorded with him in words. 
Accordingly they took the whole house and divided it into two 
compartments. ‘The new master obtained nine parts, and the old 
possessor one. 

It seems that these few studies were in the style of a pagoda, 
consisting altogether of three stories. In each story was a tablet, 
written upon by eminent persons, allof whom he couldname. In 
the lowest room were carved lattices, crooked railings, bamboo 
seats, and flower stands. It was the place where he received peo- 
ple. Upon the front of the tablet were written four characters to 
this effect: 

“ DEDICATED TO MEN.” 


The middle story had bright tables and clear windows, with 
some toothpicks and pictures. It was the place where he was ac- 
customed to read and write. Upon the tablet were four characters, 
saying, 

“ DEDICATED TO THE ANCIENTS.” 


The highest story was empty and light. There was nothing 
besides a chafing-dish for incense, and a sacred book. This was 
where he retreated from the crowd; retired from noise; divided 
himself from men, and shut out example.* On the front of the 
tablet were four characters to this effect: 


“ DEDICATED TO HEAVEN.’’ 


Having divided the building into compartments for thes¢ 
three different uses, he likewise took them unitedly, and formed 
a tablet, calling them 


THE THREE DEDICATED ROOMS. 


Before he had parted with the rest of his property, these three 
appellations, though well chosen, were still vainly applied. The 
rooms had not yet been really made use of. The lowest apartment 
only could be excepted; for as he was exceedingly fond of guests, 
and, if a person from a distance visited him, immediately placed a 


* This may appear like tautology, but it is a literal translation of the origiia!. 
A great deal of such repetition prevails m Chinese writings. 
VOL. I. 30 
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bed in it, the appellation of “ dedicated to men,” was certainly ap- 
plicable. As to the two upper apartments, he had not hitherto 
been inthem. Now that his summer houses were gone, besides 
the apartments “ dedicated to the ancients,” he had no place to 
read or write in; and, except that “ dedicated to heaven,” no place 
to which he could retire from noise, or retreat from the crowd. Al! 
the day long he sat in them, and the names which he had dictated 
became truly applicable. He then fully understood that in a small 
house a great deal might be done, and that it was to despise the 
name and assume the reality. These four popular lines are not 
inapplicable: 


Lord of ten thousand acres, blooming fair, 
A few sraall morsels quell thy appetite: 

A thousand spreading roofs demand thy care, 
And, lo! six feet suffice thee every night! 


Hitherto the little strength which he had possessed had ali 
been dissipated in vain. He henceforth applied his enterprising 
and extensively operating genius collectively at a single point, and 
caused these apartments to be decorated to an extraordinary de- 
gree. Residing in the midst of them, Yu-soo-chin not only did 
not feel the misery of parting with his garden, being on the con- 
trary very much relieved by the absence of that burden; but also 
did not suffer from a violent neighbour at his side. How he could 
live securely in this habitation will be shown in the next section, 
where it is explained. ; 


(Zo be continued.) 


HOOLE’S METASTASIO. 


One of the songs in the opera of Demophoon was never heard 
without repeated bursts of applause. One stanza of it Hoole has 
not translated. 

In questo amaro passo 
Si guisto e il mio martir, 
Che se tu fossi un sasso 
Ne piangeresti ancor. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


‘HE CONSTITUTIONS OF THE HELVETIC AND RHATIAN CONFE- 
DERACIES: WITH A BRIEF HISTORY OF THEIR ESTABLISHMENT. 
(Continued from vol. 6th, fr. 574.) 


Wulite freedom had for upwards of a century been making 
rapid strides throughout Helvetia, the Rhzeti groaned still under 
the oppressive sway of powerful and inhuman barons. Henry, 
count of Werdenberg, suffered his delegates to practice all man- 
ner of humiliating insults, and to enforce their stern decrees by 
every kind of degrading punishment. The bishop and city of 
Coire, the counts of Werdenberg and Tockenburg, and the baron 
of Razuns were at constant strife. No provision was made for 
the domestic security of individuals: no restraint put upon the 
robbers and assassins who infested the highways; and the people, 
harassed equally by their lords, and the no less inhuman foes of 
these oppressors, were driven to despair. At length a few dis- 
creet but dauntless peasants in a remote valley, joined to support 
their natural rights, and seek redress. 

The valley on the lower branch of the head of the Rhine 
from the town of Ilanz up to its source, consists of a narrow dell 
sunk deep between stupendous rocks and precipices, intersected 
by foaming torrents, and clothed with extensive woods, among 
which many contracted glades afford rich pasture for the cattle of 
the inhabitants. 

Near a spreading grove in this region, stands the village 
of Truns. In this solitary grove, and at the dead of night, as- 
sembled a small number of the neighbouring villagers, and con- 
ferred on the means of relieving themselves from their abject 
condition. Upright and fearless, uninfluenced by selfish views, 
not one of them profited by the successful issue of their hazard- 
ous enterprize. Their names are no where recorded; no sepul- 
chral inscriptions mark the spots where their bones have moulder- 
ed; the league of which they have been the founders, is the sole 
monument of their valour and their virtue. 

The manners of this Alpine people are peculiar. Inured by 
toil; invigorated by their exposure to a clear healthy atmosphere. 
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and strangers to luxury, their affections, from a difficulty of com- 
munication even among adjacent vallies, are circumscribed within 
narrow limits, and hence they are as firm and permanent as their 
encircling rocks. Exhilirated by the majestic scenery that sur- 
rounds them, they are sedately cheerful, but fierce and implaca- 
ble when wantonly insulted. Such were the men who met at 
Truns. 

The fixed resolve of these intrepid men soon spread from 
vale to vale, and the different communities came to an unanimous 


determination to compel the lords to listen to the voice of justice. 


_[A. D. 1424.] They sent to them with an open avowal of their 


purpose, and offers to consult with them on the establishment of 
a free constitution, Most of the lords acceded to the propesal: 
and these, together with the deputies of the people, being assem- 
bled under a spreading lime tree,—which was still in being and 
revered so late asthe year 1787—at the village of Truns, planned 
and ratified the following league: 

“ We all agree without respect to persons or distinction of 
yanks, to be true and faithful friends and confederates; to aid each 
other with our lives, our property, our arms, and best advice: 
equity shall be our guide in all our mutual dealings: we will ef- 
fectually provide for the security of the roads, and for the tran- 
quillity of our vallies: no one shall, under any pretence whatever, 
molest another in his person or liberty, or invade his property 
without a decrce of the magistrate, to whom the person accused 
is amenable: we promise and swear to maintain every canfede- 
rate, whether ecclesiastic or secular, noble or plebeian, rich or 
poor, in the secure enjoyment of his rights, possessions, and 
usages. None of us will interfere in the election of an abbot of 
dissentis; the chapter alone having the right to confer that dignity: 
in case of unavoidable dissentions, it is hereby decreed, in order 
to prevent the effusion of blood, that arbitrators be named; three 
by the abbot, three by the barons of Razuns, three by the count 
of Sax, two by the communities in the Rheinwald, and two by the 
district of Flims: these shall first attempt an amicable accommo- 
dation; and if this should not succeed, the majority shall pro- 
nounce a sentence, and we all bind ourselves to compel whoevey 
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may be contumacious. In matters of great concern, all the con- 
federates will assemble at Truns, either in person, or by deputies; 
and in order that our children and distant posterity may be well 
acquainted with the conditions of this compact, it shall be solemnly 
renewed and confirmed by oath every ten years: it shall be as per- 
manent as our vales and mountains: no one shall be admitted into 
this league without the assent of the whole confederacy: the ab- 
bot and his chapter reserve their previous conventions with their 
friends of the forest cantons; and the count of Sax and barons of 
Razuns, their engagements with the duke of Milan.” 

This covenant has been called the upper league, and the gray 
league; from which last appellation, the whole of Upper Rhetia 
has derived the name of the Grisons. 

The tranquillity and security which this league insured to all 
who shared in its protection, gave rise to two similar federative 
unions in other districts of this country; the one was called the 
League of God’s house; and the other the League of the ten ju- 
risdictions. W. 





TOUR THROUGH THE ISLAND OF ST. HELENA. 


(From Jounson’s Oriental Voyager.) 
2 


We commenced by ascending Ladder-hill, a precipice which 
at first sight seems designed by nature asa barrier that would for- 
ever defy the human race to scale; yet human industry has by in- 
credible exertions in blowing up the rocks, formed a zig-zag path 


to its summits. 


So when proud Rome, the Afric warrior brav’d, 
And high on Alps his crimson banner wav’d; 
Though rocks on rocks their beetling brows oppose, 
With piny forests and unfathom’d snows; 

Where girt with clouds the rifted mountain yawns, 
And chills with lengthen’d shades the gelid lawns; 
Onward he march’d to Latium’s velvet ground, 
With fires and acids burnt the rocky bound, 

While o’er her weeping vales destruction hurl’d. 
And shook the rising empire of the world.j 
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About midway we stopped to take a view of the town, which, 
even from this height, looks like one in miniature, the streets re- 
sembling the little houses which we see in toy-shops; the whole 
assuming such a mimic appearance, that a person would be al- 
most tempted to think he could cover a considerable part of it with 
his hands. Looking upwards, what a contrast appears! who, with- 
out emotions of terror, can behold such gigantic projections of 
rocks hanging over him, in so loose and disjointed a state, that the 
excited imagination pdints them in the very act of precipitating 
themselves headlong down the horrid steeps. Accidents of this 
kind sometimes happen after rain, by the wild goats climbing 
along the edges of the precipices, and loosing small pieces of 
rock, which rolling down, displace others still larger, till at length 
whole torrents of them come thundering down into the valleys, to 
the astonishment and terror of the inhabitants. 

As from the mountain’s craggy forchead torn, 

A rock’s round fragment flies with fury borne, 

Which from the stubborn stone a torrent rends, 
Precipitate the pond’rous mass descends; 

From steep to steep the rolling ruin bounds, 

At every shock the echoing vale resounds, 

Still gathering force, it smokes; and urg’d arain, 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down impetuous to the plain. 

On this account no person was allowed to keep tame goats on 
the north side of the island, and a premium is given for shooting 
wild ones. 

On Ladder-hill are mounted twenty-two or twenty-four pieces 
of cannon; some ranged along the brow of the cliff that over- 
hangs the town, and others along that which overlooks the roads. 
Six or seven of these are mounted on depressing carriages, so as 


to fire right down into the town and roads, thereby completely 


commanding those places; the rest are mounted on common Car- 
riages, and serve the purpose of a saluting battery. Over these 
precipices few of us would venture to look. 


Lest the brain turn, and the deficient sight 





Topple down headlong 


From hence we proceeded for High Knoll, over a tract that 
seemed the very emblem of sterility; every step we ascended, 
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presenting new views of rocks and mountains, congregated on 
each side in the wildest order, and without exhibiting an atom of 
vegetation! - Such is the prospect when within a few paces of the 
summit of High Knoll, and which is finely contrasted with the 
elassy surface of an immense expanse of ocean, which the great 
height of the place enables the eye to survey. 

We now ascended to the tower on the top of the Knoll, which 
we no sooner reached, than all this rude scenery vanished like a 
magical illusien! leaving the eye to range over a series of beauti- 
ful little vallies, groves, and lawns, verdant as the spring, and 
affording luxuriant pasturage to the flocks and herds that strayed 
among them. Throughout this prospect were interspersed small 
plantations, gardens, and handsome little country houses, the 
whole surrounded by a lofty irregular ridge of hills and precipices, 
that formed a grand outline, and striking contrast to the picturesque 
scenes they enclosed. Here our attention was chained for some 
time; till at length, on descending the south side of the Knoll, which 
is rather steep, wearrived at the governor’s country residence, call- 
ed Plantation House. It is situated on the side of a pleasant little 
valley, with small plantations and gardens adjoining; and com- 
mands a very fine prospect of the sea. In my opinion, however, 
the situation does no great credit to the person who first pitched 
upon it; asit is much inferior to many places which we afterwards 
saw. Its proximity to the town was probably the cause of its be- 
ing preferred. 

Our road now took a winding direction, along the declivities 
of winding little hills, whose green sides sloping down to the 
principal valley to the left, formed a number of little glens and 
dells, from whose beauty one would be almost tempted to pro- 
nounce them the favourite haunts of fairies. We could not help 
Stopping at every turn of the road, to admire this interesting land- 
stape, whose prominent features were perpetually varying, from 
the different points of view in which they were seen. 

After a pleasant ride of about an hour, we came to Sandy- 
Bay Ridge, over which we were to pass in our way to the bay of 
the same name. When near its summit we halted for a few mi- 
nutes, in order to take a farewell look at the northern prospect, 
not expecting to.see any thing like it on the island again! 
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So with long gaze admiring eyes behold 

The varied landscape all its lights unfold; 

Huge rocks opposing o’er the stream project 
Their naked bosoms, and the beams reflect; 

Green sloping lawns construct the sidelong scene 
And guide the sparkling rill that glides between; 
Dim hills behind, in pomp aerial rise, 

Lift their blue tops, and melt into the skies. 


What then must have been our surprise, when, on mounting 
the ridge, a scene burst upon our view, as much superior to the 
one we had so reluctantly left, as that one was to a dreary heath? 
But I shall not attempt to give a description of it. Had Dr. Johnson, 
when writing his Prince of Abyssinia, been seated on Sandy- 
Bay Ridge, he might have described from nature a valley more 
beautifully romantic than even his own feftile imagination has been 
able to form for young Rasselas. 

Nature must certainly have been in one of her good-humoured 
and most whimsical creative moods when she formed this bay, 
and indeed St. Helena altogether; where she has strewed the sub- 
lime and beautiful with a hand liberal even to profusion, though in 
avery small space. Indeed it might not, perhaps, be too poetical 
an idea to suppose, that nature, after finishing her great work, 
had retired to this solitude in the ocean, to construct at leisure a 
favourite scene, that would exhibit in miniature an assemblage of 
all the various features which she had scattered promiscuously 
over the rest of the globe. 

(To be continued.) 
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ON THE IRISH TONGUE. 


Mr. OLDscHooL, 

In some former numbers of the Port Folio, I entered into 
disquisition for the purpose of showing that the Carthaginian 
language and the Irish were the same; and that, in fact, the Chal- 
dee, the Phenician, the Hebrew, the Arabic, the Irish, are dialects 
ef some generic language of more ancient date. The Malthese 
is also allied to the Punic and Irish; and I believe there are traces 
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of that language in the Romaic: but for all this I rely on writers 











whose means and opportunities of knowledge are far better than 
mine. 

A short time ago, I met with the Rambles in Ireland of M. 
Latocnaye, in two volumes, small 8vo. London, 1799, transiated 
from the French. The following passages, which I think worthy 
of notice, are extracted from that work, though I have no means 
of ascertaining the precise quantum of credit due to M. Latocnaye’s 
relations; or how much he has borrowed from sir L. Parsons or 
general Vallancey. 

In the bog near Cullen, swords of brass were found, perfectly 
resembling those supposed to be used by the Carthaginians. The 
master of the mint at London, after comparing these brass swords 
with those which sir W. Hamilton some years ago caused to be 
dug up at Cannex, declared that the resemblance was so great, 
both as to the quality of the metal and the shape of the swords, 
that he was of opinion they had been melted in the same furnace, 
and cast in the same mould. p. 82. 

General Vallancey, as I mentioned before, has explained the 
speech of the Carthaginian general in Plautus, and thus proved 
that these republicans spoke a language very similar to the Irish. 
The colony which they call Shiloes at Tunis, are supposed to be 
descended from the Carthaginians who escaped after the destruc- 
tion of their empire, and fled to the mountains distant from the 
sea coast. Some years ago, a Tunisian merchant, who was ac- 
quainted with the language of the Shiloes, came to Dublin on some 
commercial matters: the deceased Mr. Burton Conyngham, who 
wished to be sure of the analogy between both languages, invited 
veneral Vallancey to breakfast, and introduced him to the Tuni- 
sian, without previously informing him he was to be there: to his 
great surprise, they soon entered into a conversation with each 
other, and seemed to be at no loss to comprehend what was said. 
This merchant had an old woman with him, who was a Shiloe. 
She conversed, without the least difficulty, with the lrish, and 
made herself understood, though her accent and mode of expres- 
sion were different. 

Generali Vallancey has been travelling through Ireland these 


fifteen years, and has drawn maps of the counties en a large seale. 
vor. 1 oP 
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Government, as a reward for his labour, has given him the post of 
commander of the port of Cove, which he has so fortified as to 
prevent any hostile vessel from entering. It must be confessed 
he has served the state in more respects than one; for he has had 
twelve children by his first wife, ten by his second, and twenty-one 
by his third. p. 132. At the time ofthe birth of the last he was 
upwards of ninety years of age. 

Whiskey is from the Phenician and Hebrew hiska, drink, te 
drink. C. 
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AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mary QurEn oF Scortanp, the most celebrated woman ol 
her time, died upon a scaffold. The beauty of her person, and 
the possession of the throne of Scotland, excited the jealousy o! 
Elizabcth, who to all the qualities of a great monarch, united the 
foibles of a weak woman. Mary regretted all her life the French 
court, where she had lived with the respect and attention due te 
the wife of Francis the second, and where she had become the ad- 
miration and delight of all ranks. Her reputation for letters, which 
she loved and cultivated with success, was deservedly great, and she 
would have descended to posterity with merited distinction as a wo- 
man of learning, had not her misfortunes made her more celebra- 
ted. At the age of thirteen or fourteen, she recited, at the Lou- 
vre, in the presence of Henry the second, and the whole French 
court, a discourse in Latin, written by herself, in which she suc- 
cessfully combatted the idle prejudice that would exclude the fe- 
male sex from the study of the belles lettres. It was a spectacle 
as interesting as it was singular, to see a princess so young and se 
handsome, filling the office of an orator, and proving, as well by 
reason as example, that knowledge added a new charm to beauty. 
She passed for an agreeable writer in prose, and the few poetical 
pieces which she has left, prove, that in another age, she had, 
perhaps, gained a distinguished rank among the French poets. 
To the merit of a literary character she joined every female ac- 
complishment. She was an excellent dancer, a good musician, 
and possessed of every amiable talent: these, united to the charms 
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AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 483 
of her wit, would have rendered her greatly superior to all the 
women of the age, in which she lived, though Nature had not 
lavished upon her the choicest of her favours. These attractions, 
of which Elizabeth frequently heard, fatigued her jealous ears, 
and were, perhaps, the sole cause of Mary’s misfortunes. Eliza- 
beth, conversing one day with Melville, ambassador from Scot- 
land, asked him if Mary was not a finer woman than herself: the 
cautious courtier, unwilling to offend, and wishing to avoid a di- 
rect answer, replied that Elizabeth was the finest woman in En- 
gland, as Mary was the finest woman of Scotland. This answer 
did not satisfy Elizabeth, who wishing to gratify her vanity, by 
hearing an acknowledgment of her own superiority, again press 
sed Melville for amore decided reply; who confessed that he 
thought Mary a finer woman than herself. This reply, as unex- 
pected as it was true, greatly chagrined Elizabeth. 

The goodness of Mary’s heart corresponded with the beauty 
of her person, and the charms of her wit. Though always per- 
secuted, she was always tolerant; to the inconstancy of her ene- 
mies she opposed a firm and steady adherence to her own engage: 
ments:—in fine, she was destined to be equally celebrated for her 
wit, her beauty, and her misfortunes. 

Totestify her deep regret at leaving her connections in France, 
she composed the following farewell address to that country, which 
serve as a proof of her poetical talents. 








CHANSON. 


Adieu plaisant pays de France! 
O ma patrie, 
La plus cherie, 
Qui as nourri ma jeune enfance! 
Adieu France! adieu mes beaux jours; 
La nef qui disjoint nos amours, 
N’a c’y de moi que la moitié: 
Une parte te reste, elle est tienne; 
Je la fie 4 ton amitié 
Pour que de l’autre il te souvienne. 


Ah, pleasant land of France, farewell! 
My country dear, 
Where many a year, 

Of infant youth I ley’d to dweli! 
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Farewell, forever, happy days! 

The ship that parts our loves, conveys 

But half of me—one half, behind 
Tieave with thee, dear France, to prove 
A token of my endless love, 
And bring the other to thy mind. 

Drypen.—The attack upon the immorality of the stage by 
Jeremy Collier and sir Richard Blackmore is, perhaps, the most 
memorable era in the history of the English drama. In this honest 
and undistinguishing attack upon theatrical profligacy, Dryden bore 


a considerable share of rough treatment, and thouzh he revolted 


at Blackmore’s indiscriminate ceysure, yet to the chastisement of 


the rude Jeremy, in the spirit of a gentleman and a christian, he 
replied in these terms: 

“ J shall say the less of Mr. Collier, because in many things 
he taxed me justly, and I have pleaded guilty to all thoughts and 
expressions of mine, which may truly be argued of obscenity, 
profaneness, or immorality, and retract them. If he be my ene- 
my, let him triumph; if he be my friend, as I have given him no 
personal occasion to be otherwise, he will be glad of my- repent- 
ance. It becomes me not to draw my pen in the defence of a 
bad cause, when I have so often drawn it for a good one.” 

Immediately after this controversy Dryden died, and on that 
event the following lines were printed, having reference to the 
abuse of Blackmore and Coilier. 


John Dryden, enemies had three, 

Sir Dick, old Nick, and Jeremy: 

The doughty knight was fore’d to yield, 
The other two have kept the field; 
But had his iife been something holier, 


He’d foil’d the devil and the Collier. 


Tue Love or Nove.try combined with a pernicious con- 
tempt for established usages, and as pernicious a rage for rash 
expedients, has certainly produced most dreadful effects, not only 
in the great republic of Europe, but in the habits of private life; 
yet like most of our natural desires, if restrained within proper 
bounds, and directed to suitable objects, it may be lawfully indulg- 
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ed.—For instance—propriety may suggest the want of anew gar- 
ment, accommodation may hint the expediency of following a new 
fashion, or lassitude may indicate the utility of a change of occu- 
pation; in all these, variety is lawful as well as charming. But let 
us not be craving for new religions, new governments, new sys- 


tems of morals, and new codes of laws. STATE SUPER VIAS AN- 











¥ 
dy ‘ Tiquas. Some of these things are in their nature invariable, and 
st : others are enhanced in value by that antiquity which has recorded 
st ; their wisdom and utility. Nor may the love of novelty extend to 
re ; the desire of a new husband, a new wife, a new lover, a new friend 
cd ; ora new servant. Instead of indulging fictitious desires and fasti- 
of ' dious dislikes, let us examine the real value of what we possess; 
e : remembering that nothing human can be perfect; that the failings 
: to which we have long been accustomed have become so familiar 
+ 3 to our habits that they may be borne; and the virtues which we 
d y have so long proved, are rendered so necessary to our comforts, 
9 i that we cannot be deprived of them without experiencing a pain- 
yo ful void. 
0 ae 
he Among other idle phantasies which prevailed among the an- 
a clients, it was believed that the sun was carried from east to west 
ina golden cup. See Athenzus, p. 469, E. and Casaubon’s Ani- 
r mad. p. 789, where something equally wise is recorded, namely, a 
° belief that the sun and moon were ships, in which the souls of the 
dead were transported to the blessed regions. ‘This imagination, 
however, is not, 1 think, so ingenious as it might have been. 
The peaceful moon should have borne the blessed souls to the 
Elysian fields; and the burning sun, without the preparation of 
4 Phaéton, 1 
rq pater ora qui sacro medicamine nati 
4 Contigit, et rapide fecit patientia flammea, 
i might have carried the condemned to Tartarus. 
‘ Having mentioned the sun and moon, I shall for more general 
% Pe amusement, say a word or two of these great luminaries. The sun, 
; a according to Cicero, de Vat. Deorum, n. 68, is called Sol, “ quia 
. 4 clim exortus, obscuratis omnibus, so/us apparet;”—because when 
. " risen, it obscures all the lesser lights, and appears solus. How 


true this definition may be, I cannot tell; modern languages give 
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}—nwese et 
it some proof, but the ancient only partially support it, as, for in- 
stance, yA1es seems, says Pasor, to come from the Hebrew on, 
sfilendour, Job, xxix. 3; whence we have éAz, hell, whose situation 
has before been thought to be inthe sum. Harris’s notion that the 
sun must invariably be masculine, and the moon feminine, has beer 








exploded, with many other absurdities, by TooxE; and his expo- 
sure is thus confirmed by Mr. Weston: “To say nothing of the 
German language, in which the moon, it is well known, is mascu- 
line, der mond, and the sun feminine, I shall produce a passage 
from an Arabian bard of great celebrity, not hitherto much quoted, 
but very much to the present purpose, and he says—-to be the 


feminine gender is no disgrace to the sun, nor of the masculine 


any honour to the moon.” Fragments of Orient. Lit. p. 114, 1807. 
I shall merely add that if we translate the poet’s “ silentam lunam,”’ 
silent moon, it is quite preposterous to think that the moon, from 
the nature of things, can ever be of the feminine gender! 

But the following epigram, which has been quoted in support 
of the other side of the question, appears to me, on the principles of 
analogy, to support the opinion that the moon must be feminine—- 
since it clearly demonstrates that both are, in the language of 
Virgil, 


——-—— mutabile semper! 


Between a month and a day there is so little difference that 
we need not stop to compute it. 


Luna rubet, pallet, crescit, noctu ambulat, errat; 
Hee quoque femineo propria sunt generi— 
Cornua Luna facit, facit hee quoque femina, Lune 


Mense semel mutat, femina quaque die. 


: 


OrpHeEvs, before he sought Eurydice, charmed the rocks and 
mountains with the following stanza: 


Tho’ she scolded all day and all night did the same, 
Tho’ she was too noisy and I was too tame; 
Tho’ I was still living in tumult and strife, 


I must and I will ze to hell for my wife! VaLERlaN. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SPRING. 


Our readers must not be startled if they find us delving in the lore of the 
Greek church for their amusement. They may be assured that this is a mine 
m which the most precious diamonds are seen to sparkle and irradiate the sur- 
rounding darkness of ignorance and superstition. The writings of the fathers 
are gay with vivid colouring and animaied with glowing metaphor. When schism 
shall be silent and sectarism no longer “ ebb and flow by the moon,” the fervid 
eloquence, the exemplary piety and the profound erudition of these soldiers in 
the church militant, will excite the study of the preacher and the emulation of 


the scholar. 
The following is the peroration of St. Gregory’s Panegyric on the Martyr 


Mamas. The oration, says the collector of the select passages from the wri- 
tings of St. Chrysostom, &c. was probably pronounced on Easter Sunday, and 
consequently in the spring. A. D. 383. 

Let us now proceed in our discourse, and in common with the 
season let us celebrate the festival. All nature now moves on in 
unison with our festivity, and rejoices in common with our Joy. 
Behold the face of things. The queen of the seasons unfolds her 
pageantry to the queen of days, presenting from her native store 
whatever is most beauteous, whatever is most delightful. Now is 
the canopy of Heaven more cloudless; the sun rides higher in his 
course, arrayed in more gorgeous splendours; brighter is the cir- 
cle of the moon, and purer the chorus of the stars. More pacific 
now the waves murmur on the shore; the tempest is allayed; 
soft are the whispers of the breeze; genial is the earth to the open- 
ing flowerets, and giateful the flowerets to our eyes. Released 
from the tyranny of winter, more limpid flow the fountains; in 
streams more copious the rivers glide; gay is the foliage on the 
trees, and sweet the fragrance of the meadow; the herbage is 
cropped by the cattle; on the blooming plain the lambs disport. 
The vessel, now, from the harbour, rides forth majestic, accom- 
panied with shouts, for the most part shouts of gratitude, and is 
winged with its sails. The dolphin sperts on the bosom of the wa- 
ters, dashing around the silvery foam, and following with alacrity 
the mariner. Now does the husbandman prepare his implements 
ef tillage, raising to heaven his eye, and invoking Him who bade 
the fruitage flourish. How jocund he leads his oxen to the yoke! 
hew patiently he cuts the prolific furrew, whilst hope sits smiling 
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on his countenance! The shepherd and the herdsman attune their 
reeds, and meditate the rural. strain, and celebrate the spring, in 
the grotto or the grove. The gardener now more anxiously-tends 
his plants; the fowler renews his snare, and inspects the branches, 
and curiously explores the flying of the bird. The fisherman sur- 
veys tne deep, and repairs his net, and sits on the summit of the 
rock. 

Again the assidious bee, spreading wide its wings, and as- 
cending from the hive, begins the demonstration of its skill, de- 
spoils the meads, and rifles the flowers of their sweets One la- 
bours at the honeycombs, constructing the cells, hexagonal and 
mutually opposed; whilst another lays up the delicious store, pro- 
viding for him who provides it a habitation, reflection sweet, and 
sustenance untoiled for. Oh that we could resemble them! we 
who may be styled the apiary of Christ, who have received so 
wondrous an example of industry and wisdom. Again the bird 
fabricates his nest, and one returns and another enters the new 
formed mansion; whilst a third traverses the air, and bids the 
forest re-echo to its harmonies, and greets the passenger with a 
song. Each part inanimate of the creation hymns and glorifies its 
Maker with a silent homage. For every thing, my God, by me 
is magnified, and thus their hymn my hymn becomes, from whom 
I derived my melody. Now universal nature smiles, and every 
sense is welcomed to the banguet. And now the magnanimous 
steed, disdaining the confinement’of his stall, and spurning the 
fetters that impede him, bounds o’er the echoing plains, and dis- 
plays his beauty in the flood. 
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EPIGRAM. 


Dr.I. Letsom, never accused, as St. Paul was, that much 
learning had made him mad, once died, in the newspapers, which 
were filled with his panegyrics. He resuscitated afterwards, and 
the account of his death was traced to hisown pen. A wag wrote 
the following epigram on this circumstance: 

They says, ’'m dead; I says, they lies: 
{ pukes, I bleeds, I sweats ’em; 


t takes their fees, and then they dies: 


With all my heart 





¥. LETSOM, 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER—No: 503. 


BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, FSQ. 


Ir is by no means unusual with old bachelors who, for some 
special reasons, have become enrolled in this right worshipful fra- 
ternity, to decry the institution of matrimony. Whether their si- 
tuation be the consequence of choice or caprice, or the result of 
necessity, is not my business to inquire. They are willing to swear 
that the grapes are sour, and they endeavour to avert the sneers 
of their associates by every sarcasm which ill nature or disappoint- 
ment can invent against the sex which man was born to pfilease. 

In the morning of life our path is strewed with flowers, and 


in every breeze we scent the perfume of the bower—we commence 


the career with no care for the future and no thought of the past. 
A prospect is presented to our delighted eyes, where every ob- 
ject smiles in the verdure of spring, and the intermediate plain is 
covered with fragrant blossoms which gladden the eye and invite 
the hand. A chilling winter succeeds. The decayed branches, 
stript of their gay ornaments, tremble in the blast; and the earth 
is strewed with leaves, which present a melancholy picture of their 
former animation. 

A universal gloom overspreads the face of nature. The soli- 
tary inhabitant of the grove retraces the path in which he was wont 
to stray, but his ear is no longer saluted by the matin song of the 
lark, nor the hymn of the nightingale. He stands alone like the 
blighted oak in the middle of an extensive plain. He murmurs 
at his lot, but reflects not that he has occasioned the evils which 
he laments. He neglected to gather the violets and the roses 
which were spread in wanton profusion around his hut, and to 
strew his couch with the blooming flowers of the spring. But now, 
when the reeds which formerly whispered the accents of love, re- 
spire naught but the harsh and dissonant sounds of withered old 
age, he complains of his dreary condition, and vainly sighs at the 
remembrance of days that are gone. 

Such is the cheerless condition of some whom I number 


among the friends of my youth. One of this class whose brilliam 
VOL. I. 2a 
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talents have always commanded my admiration, and whose amia- 
ble disposition has endeared him to my heart, isthe frequent com- 
panion of my walks. In his youth, none could vie with him in the 
grace of his person; and few surpassed him in the vivacity of his 
conversation. The strength of his understanding commanded the 
respect of his superiors, while the urbanity of his deportment irre- 
sistibly won their regard. Such a character could not mingle in 
the circles of fashion without attracting the attention of the fair. 
I have frequently heard him describe, with a sort of melancholy 
satisfaction, the pleasures which he enjoyed, when every counte- 
nance greeted him with the cordial smile of welcome. Many a 
languishing eye endeavoured to allure him, and many a sigh soli- 
cited a responsive feeling. But Apollo had visited his visions, and 
his fancy had formed a picture which the creations of nature could 
not realize. His bosom glowed with the warmest ardour towards 
one who existed but in the ardent conceptions of a luxuriant ima- 
gination. He sought her in the retired seclusion of rustic simpli- 
city, where the mantling blush bespeaks a bosom untutored in the 
snares of art, and unskilled in the guile of deception. But the 
genius of fastidiousness guided his footsteps, and his pursuit was 
vain. By the courtesy of the world he 1s now saluted as an old ba- 
chelor; and while his bosom is fraught with the finest feelings of 
philanthropy, he is accused of moroseness and discontent. 

Others, again, live a life of celibacy from various causes of a 
different nature. The fickleness of one, the folly of another, or 
the ingratitude of a third, all conspire to prevent them from en- 
gaging in those ties which are only to be loosened by an eternal 
separation. 

But it is neither consistent with the obligations of duty, nor a 
rational estimate of happiness, that man should live alone. It is 
true that in solitude we are removed from many of the distractions 
and cares which agitate the mind and perplex the brain. We avoid 
those seductive temptations which are spread to ensnare the heed- 
less steps of the unwary. But it is worthy of consideration whe- 
ther it be just to enjoy the advantages of society witheut endea- 
vouring to repay the debt by the exertion of those faculties with 
which we are endowed. No man can live without the aid of others: 
and if he examine his inclinations and his appetites, he must dis- 
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cover that he was not made for himself, but for society. He isa 
member of one large family, and he should contribute his mite to- 
wards the support, the comfort, and happiness of those who sur- 
round him. It is not sufficient that by diligent perseverance he 
acquire the arts of eloquence, the charms of poetry, or the solidity 
of learning. The most cultivated understanding, the most bril- 
liant talents, are no otherwise useful nor honourable than as they 
contribute to the prosperity of government and the welfare of so- 
clety. He who cherishes the better dispositions of the heart, is 
more laudably employed than the leader of a senate or the con- 
queror of kingdoms. This is the only true and permanent honour, 
which erects a monument more desirable than the marble of Paria. 
Nature herself teaches us that there are seasons when the glare 
of the world has lest its power of delighting the soul; when the ear 
becomes deaf to the plaudits of a noisy world, and the pulse of am- 
bition no longer throbs. The statesman abandons the unsteady 
helm, and the soldier forsakes the tented field, that they may seek 
the sweets of happiness amidst the tranquil pleasures of a domes- 
tic fire-side. It is there, when the voice of acclamation is silent, 
and the pomp of the world no longer imposes, that man is truly 
seen—it is there alone that the delicious draught of felicity may 
be tasted. 

Such a man does not sullenly withdraw himself from the so- 
cial circle, where the best affections of the heart are cherished; 
but he cheerfully mingles with the crowd. He sympathises in 
the sorrows of them that mourn, and his heart is elevated when 
the rumour of glad tidings is heard. At the close of a well-spent 
life he does not exclaim, with the aged patriarchs, that few and 
evil have been the days of the years of his pilgrimage, nor has he 
any wo-fraught periods to be beguiled by the adventitious glare of 
wealth and the adulation of surrounding sycophants. Cheerful- 
ness sits by his wicker chair, and Hospitality with the liberal horn 
of Plenty is his cup-bearer. 


——— 


Inscription over the door of a Milk-seller. 


LAC MIHI NON ASTATE NOVUM, NON FRIGORE DEFIT. 
2 Virg. Ecl. 22. 
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The following example will convey some idea of the power with which he, 
Mr. Pitt, recapitulated and accumulated his reasonings upon the house at the close 
of an oration, contriving at the same time to escape from any thing like a specific 
pledge, and skilfully reserving to himself, a discretion, as to the course which in 
future circumstances he might find it expedient to select. This peroration is 
from the speech which called forth the foregoing example of Mr. Fox’s elo- 
quence. 

**If we compare this view of our situation with every thing we can observe 
of the state and condition of our enemy; if we can trace him labouring under 
equal difficulty in finding men to recruit his army, or money to pay it, if we 
know that in the course of the last year the most vigorous efforts of military 
conseription were scarcely sufficient to replace to the French armies, at the end 
of the campaign, the numbers which they lad lost in the course of it, if we 
have seen that this force, then in possession of advantages which it has since 
lost, was unable to contend with the efforts of the combined armies; if we know 
that even while supported by the pluuder ef all the countries which they had 
overrun, ther troops were reduced, by the confession of their commanders, to 
the extremity of distress, and destitute, not only of the principal articles of 
military supply, but aitnost of the necessaries of life; if we see them now driven 
back within their own frontiers, and contined within a country, whose own re- 
sources have long since been proclaimed by their successive governments to be 
unequal either to paying or maintaming Chem; if we observe, that sinee the last 
vevolution, uo one substantial or effectaal measure has been adopted to remedy 
the intolerable disorder of their finances, and to supply the deficiency of thei 
credit and resources; if we see through large and populous districts of France, 
either open war levicd against the present usurpation, or evident marks of dis- 
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union and distraction which the irst oceasiou may call forth into a flame; if, I 
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say, sir, this comparison be just, I teel myself authorised to conclude from it, 
not that we are entitled to consider onrseives certain of ultimate success, nor 
that we are to suppose ourselves exempted from the unforeseen vicissitudes of 
war; but that, considering the value of the object for which we are contending, 
the means jor supporune the contest, and the probable course ef human events, 
we should be inexcusable, if at this moment we were to relinquish the struggle 
on any grouuds short of caure aud complcte security, that from perseverance 
in our efforts tuuder such circumstances, we have the fairest reason to expect 
the full atiaiimeut of our object; but that at all events, even if we are disap 
pointed in our more sanguine hopes, we are rsore likely to gain than to lose by 
the continuation of the contest; that every month to which it is continued; even 
(Fit should notin its effects lead to the final destruction of the jacobin system, 


must tend so far to weaken and exhaust it, as to give us at least a greater com- 
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inv texmination of the war; that, on these grounds, this is 
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vot the moment at which it is consistent with our interest or our duty to listen 
to any proposals of negociation with the present ruler of France; but that we 
are not therefore pledged to any unalterable determination as to our future con- 
duet; that in this we must be regulated by the course of events; and that it wilt 
be the duty of his majesty’s ministers, from time to time, to adapt their mea- 
sures to any variation of circumstances; to consider how far the effects of the 
military operations of the allies, or of the internal disposition of France, corres- 
pond with our present expectations; and, on a view of the whole, 10 compare 
the difficulties or risks which may arise in the prosecution of the contest, 
with the prospect of ultimate success, or of the degree of advantage to be deriv- 
ed from its further continuance, and to be governed by the result of all these 
considerations, in the opinion and advice which they may offer to their sove- 
reign.” 

The eloquence of Mr. Sheridan differed from that of Mr. Pitt, as well as 
from that of his friend and partisan, Mr. Fox; but, though dissimilar to both, 
was perhaps inferior to neither, 

Mr. Sheridan was rather a great orator, than a great debater. We are 
sorry to speak of him in the past tense: but, unfortunately for his country, and 
for the honour of eloquence and pure taste, he is now no longer in parliament. 
He was, we repeat it, a great orator, rather than a great debater. Unlike the 
generality of those who have enjoyed a distinction in the house of commons he 
seemed to consider parliamentary eloquence more as a pursuit of pleasure, than 
as a matter of business. Not that he arrived, without long and severe toil, at 
the excellence which he ultimately reached, but it was like the toil of the sports- 
man, a favourite exercise. The chief characteristic of his genius was imagina- 
tion; and he possessed it in every variety of brilliant metaphor and playful wit. 
But he never permitted it to wander beyond the bounds which sound judgment 
prescribes to the display of such qualities in public speaking. He never swelled 
his solemnity into bombast, nor degraded his humour into buffoonerv. He 
never overlaid his argument with ponderous words or tawdry conceits. All 
was forcible, graceful, and chaste: nervous without impetuosity; natural without 
carelessness, and correct without pedantry. His chef d’euvre as an orator is 
generally considered to be the speech which he delivered in the house of com- 
mons on the charge against Mr. Hastings, respecting the Begum princesses; a 
speech of such transcendant ability, that, when he concluded it, the members 
are said to have risen with one accord from their seats, and crowded into the 
middle of the floor; as though some supernatural fury had seized and scattered 
them; and Mr. Pitt moved an immediate adjournment, on the ground that it 
would be improper to allow a division, while the minds of all present were un- 
der the iufluence of the fever, excited by the unparalleled eloquence which 
they had just heard. 

These were the principal speakers in the English house of commons, when 
the anion of Great Britain and Ircland brought a kindred race of orators to the 
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parliament of the empire. Among those who have thus transferred themselves, 
there is one who stands proudly eminent, not only from the reputation which 
he acquired during his long and active services in the Irish legislature, but like- 
wise from the striking exhibitions of talent which, since his aecession to the 
united parliament, he has made on behalf of the catholics of his native country. 
We need not add, that we are speaking of Mr. Grattan. 

Of that species of eloquence which has been denominated, #27’ soy, 
Lrish, they ypeeches of Mr. Grattan have always seemed to us to furnish the most 
perfect examples. By Jrish eloquence, we mean that perpetual flow of bright 
thoughts and appeals to the passions of the hearer, by which the orators of the 
sister kingdom have principally distinguished themselves. It must be allowed, 
that, in all which associate the orator with the poet, they have greatly excelled 
the natives of Great Britain. They have addressed the fancy, rather than the 
reason; and they have succeeded to admiration. 

But while we are perfectly ready to pay this tribute of our applause to the 
poetical genius of oratory, we cannot help intimating a belief, that this kind of 
genius, unless it be very carefully restrained, will be found, for the most part, 
an impediment to the progress of the orator himself, not only before the rigid 
tribunals of legal wisdom, but even in the debates of parliament. Men go to 
the house of commons to do business, and to do it as quickly as may be. The 
nature of that basiness at this day is totally different from the nature of the bu- 
siness two hundred years ago. ‘The multiplication of details upon almost every 
political subject, collected on both sides with the most assiduous partiality,—the 
wide extent of our foreign relations,—the immense expansion of our commerce 
and manufactures,—the perpetual irritations of meddling reformers in every de- 
partment,—all concur to increase, in an incalculable proportion, the weight of 
the business which devolves upon a member of parliament. Pressed by so 
many demands, he seeks only to get the more important facts accurately stated, 
and the more material arguments clearly deduced from them. A case is set 
up on one side, and controverted on the other; and scarcely any thing, which 
does not directly tend either to confirm or to confute the chief advocates on one 
of those sides, is deemed germane to the purpose for which the house considers 
itself to be convened. 

it is among those nations, with whom civilization is yet but in its dawn, that 
poetical eloquence principally flourishes. The natives of the east express them- 
selves in parables; and the celebrated speech of Logan, the American Indian, is 
a specimen of the same taste among the inhabitants of an opposite hemisphere. 
The reader, who takes the pains to travel through those imperfect reports 
which remain to us of the parliamentary debates in early times, will find that 
almost all the effusions of the older orators were mere declamations; till, as the 
transferrence of the substantial power from kings to parliaments gradually in- 
creased the business of the two houses, oratory became more dry and grave. 
And we are not afraid to affirm, that many of the speeches which, a hundred 
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year’s aro, were received with rapturous acclaim, would at this hour be obstructed 
by innumerable coughs, cries of question, and others of those salutary correctives, 
by which the house is accustomed to cool the ambition of an over zealous as- 
pirant. 

The Irish people, who have not yet advanced so far as some of their more 
sedate contemporaries in the path of civilization, are accordingly more tolerant 
of showy rhetoric. Add to this, that they are naturally of a warmer tempera- 
ment than their eastern and northern neighbours: and when these circumstan- 
ces are taken into account, it will be matter of little surprise that extensive al- 
lowances are made among them even for deficiency or fallacy of argument, 
where the failure appears to be redeemed by any brilliant or pathetic effusion 
of fancy or of sentiment. 

The two great Irish orators, however, who preceded Mr. Grattan—we 
mean Mr. Burke and Mr. Sheridan,--had lived so long among the English, 
even before they had seats in the house of commons, that they had, perhaps, 
aequired something of the English character; and were enabled to prune what- 
ever may have been naturally efflorescent in the fertility of their imaginations, 
Their eloquence, in truth, was on the English model, only a little heightened 
and adorned by occasional touches of Irish pathos or fancy. And Mr. Grattan, 
though he made his appearance in the united parliament without having possess- 
ed exactly the same advantage, had enjoyed the benefit of a long service as the 
leader of opposition in Ireland, and must necessarily have learnt, from the expe- 
rience of that troblesome honour, how much more powerfully divisions are influ- 
enced by‘ argument than by poetry. After such a probation, and with the elear- 
sighted understanding which he pessessed from nature, it was not to be suppos- 
ed, that he would rush into idle and speculative declamation, to the neglect af 
the main business in hand. Nor, in point of fact, do we remember to have de- 
tected him in such aberrations. Bat still his eloquence differed from that of 
Burke and of Sheridan, in that it was not, like theirs, an English style adorned 
and heightened with poetical ornaments; but a style naturally Irish, reduced 
and chastened to purposes of practical utility. We seldom remember to have 
witnessed a more universal sentiment of admiration in an audience, than that 
which manifested itself on the night of his first speech in the English house of 
commons. This sentiment, if possible, he has heightened rather than diminish- 
ed by his subsequent exertions. 

If we were to point out any one characteristic of his style, as distinguishing 
it more particularly than the rest, we should select his propensity to antithesis. 
Whatever may be the objections to this seductive vice in writing, its use and 
effect in speaking are, we apprehend, too obvious to be questioned. A reader 
may be cloyed by it in a long treatise.—and then it must alienate instead of se- 
curing him,—but in speaking, where it is so extremely difficult to fix the hearer, 
the most useful arts are those which lay the strongest temporary hold upon his 
attention. Mr. Grattan’s emplovment of antithesis is singularly striking and 
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brilliant, and arms his sentences with a point which penetrates wherever it is 
aimed. These polished and epigrammatic passages are, however, often inter- 
spersed with others of a loftier and more interesting character; for it is one of 
the greatest charms of his eloquence, that it displays a heart of rare and genuine 
benevolence. There is, in his speeches, an impassioned earnestness of virtue, a 
noble simplicity of feeling and principle, which all the flimsy romancers of a 
whole century would never reach, in their fullest flow of sensitive common-place. 
With such an honesty of nature,—with such a warmth of heart,—with a judg- 
ment thus matured by practice,—with an imagination so lively,—and with so 
exquisite a polish of diction,—Mr. Grattan has ‘occupied an eminence in the 
united parliament, scarcely less distinguished than that which he possessed in 
the legislature of his native island. 

~The last-risen of the luminaries in that great constellation, of which we 
have been thus endeavouring to furnish some account, is Mr. Canning. 

Having neither acquaintance nor connexion, direct nor indirect, with this 
eminent statesman, we shall not fear to be convicted of partiality, when we de- 
clare it as our firm opinion,—-an opinion, not made up hastily, nor without care- 
ful observation,—that of all the speakers whom it has ever been our good for- 
tune to hear, Mr. Canning possesses, in the highest perfection, the greatest num- 
ber of those qualifications which constitute a first-rate orator. With the argu- 
mentative wit, the classical polish, and the lively feeling peculiar to himself, he 
unites the analytical logic of Mr. Fox, and the comprehensive scope, lucid ar- 
rangement, and splendid ,potentiality of phrase, which distinguished the style of 
Mr. Pitt. Naudllum fere eloquentie genus non tetigit: nullum quod tetigit, non 
ornavit. 

All this is the more extraordinary, because we remember Mr. Canning, 
after he had been several years in parliament, not only not a first, but scarcely 
even a second-rate speaker. We remember him, injudicious in his argument, 
and intemperate in his declamation; and scarcely even able to attain the anima- 
tion necessary to fix the attention of the house, without lashing and spurring 
himself into an artificial heat. We certainly little expected, at that time, to see 
him, what we conceive him at present to be, the most consummate orator of the 
cultivated age in which he flourishes. 

A great command of language is apt to betray the speaker into one of these 


two vicious habits, either a measured melody, so regularly recurring as to be- 


come unpleasing by its monotony; or a rush of language without modulation, 
degenerating into familiar and conversational solecism. But Mr. Canning’s flu- 
ency is free from both these defects. It is harmonious without monotony, and 
easy without negligence. Sometimes, for a few successive sentences, the round- 
ness and fulness of the melody remind us of Mr. Pitt’s sonorous majesty: then, 
as the tenour of the argument demands a simpler or lighter treatment, the un- 
studied happinesses, or the terse humour of the “ elder time,” interweave them- 
selves in the phraseology; and the charms of each style are relieved, not by a 


contrast of barrenness and poverty, but by a change of excellence. 
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To those who are not experimentally acquainted with the almost magical 
effeet ef Mr. Canning’s oratory, this praise may appear excessive. We have but 
one apology to offer—our conviction of its strict justice. In an advocate, it 
might be more prudent to be less panegyrical; but we have here no duty to 
perform, except to our readers; and that duty bids us speak what we believe to 
be truth without modification or reserve. 

We have thus presented, as we flatter ourselves, a tolerably faithful, though 
a brief, account of the state of oratory in the British house of commons, during 
the zenith of Mr. Windham’s fame. The powers of those minds, which death 
has now snatched from the world, we have endeavoured to illustrate by charae- 
teristic quotations, as well as by general analyses of style: and we have deserib- 
ed with the strictest impartiality, the speakers who still remain to their country, 
although we have thought it premature to present particular specimens of their 
matter or manner. We shall conclude with a revrew of the oratorical talents 
of Mr. Windham himself, and with such selections from authenticated copies of 
his speeches, as appear to us the best calculated to convey to our readers a just 
conception of his style, both in thinking and in expressing himself. 

The great and leading principle of his politics, his jealousy of the honour 
and virtue of his country, was perpetually displaying itself in the strain of his 
eloquence, to which it imparted a lofty and sustained animation. Thus, in his 
speech on the peace of Amiens, after a few general veasonings upon the gain 
and loss of wars he exclaims, 

** We are not, according to the present fashion, tc fall to calculating, and 
to ask ourselves, what is the value at market of such and such an object, and 
how much it will cost us to obtain it. If these objects alone were at stake, I 
should admit the principle in its full force; and should be among the first to de- 
clare, that no object of mere pecuniary value could ever be worth obtaining at 
the price of a war; but when particular points of honour are at stake, as at 
Nootka or the Falkland islands, (without inquiring whether, in those cases, the 
point of honour was either well chosen or rightly estimated,) and still more 
where general impression, where universal estimation, where the conception to 
be formed of the feelings, temper, power, policy, and views of a great nation, 
are in question, there, to talk of caleulating the loss or profit of possessions, to 
which these considerations may be attached, by their price at market, or the 
value of their fee simple, is like the idea of Dr. Swift, when he is comparing 
the grants to the duke of Marlborough with the rewards of a Roman conqueror, 
and estimates the crown of laurel at two-pence.”’ 

Again, in the same speech, we have a fine specimen of spirited morality: 

** However true it may be, that the example of France ought to serve as 
the strongest antidote to its poison, and that it does so in fact in the minds of 
many, yet it is equally true, that, in another view, and to many other persons, 
it operates in a directly contrary way, not as a warning, but as an incitement. 
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What I am now speaking of is, however, not the danger of the political princi- 
ples of France, but the still surer and more dreadful danger of her morals. 
What are we to think of a country that, having struck out of men’s minds, as 
far as it has the power to do so, all sense of religion, and all belief of a future 
life, has struck out of its system of civil policy, the institution of marriage? That 
has formally, professedly, and by law, established the connexion of the sexes 
upon the footing of an unrestrained coneubinage? That has turned the wholc 
country into one universal brothel? That leaves to every man to take, and to get 
rid of a wife, (the fact, I believe, continues to be so) and a wife, in like manner, 
to get rid of her husband, upon less notice than you can, in this country, of a 
ready-furnished lodging? 

** Do we suppose it possible, that with an intercourse subsisting, such as, 
we know, will take place between Great Britain and France, the morals of this 
country shall continue what they have been? Do we suppose that when this 
‘Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes, when that ‘ revolutionary stream,’ the 
Seine, charged with all the colluvies of Paris, with all the filth and blood of that 
polluted city, shall have turned its current into the Thames, that the waters of 
our fair domestic flood can remain pure and wholesome as before? Do we sup- 
pose these things can happen? Or is it, that we are indifferent whether they 
happen or not; and that the morals of the country are no longer an object of 
our concern?” 

The quality of Mr Windham’s eloquence, which we regard as the next in 
value, is the logical connexion and judicious disposition of his arguments. Of 
that excellence, however, it would obviously be impossible to comprise a speci- 
men in these pages, inasmuch as such merits are, in their very nature, diffused 
through an entire speech, and perceptible only by observation of its tenour as a 
whole. 

Perhaps, for a popular assembly, the style of Mr. Windham was some- 
times too metaphysical; but on many occasions his philosophy was usefully ex- 
ercised, in clearing the way for his argument, -and raising the curiosity of the 
house. 

“ The great division of mankind,” says he in his speech on the peace of 
Amiens, ‘* into these who were formed te govern, and those who were born only 
to obey, was never more strongly exemplified than by the French nation, and 
those who have sunk, or are sinking, under their yoke. Let us not suppose, 
therefore, that, while these qualities, combined with these purposes, shall con- 
tinue to exist, they will ever cease, by night or by day, in peace or in war, to 
work their natural effect,—to gravitate towards their proper centre;—or that 
the bold, the proud, the dignified, the determined, those who w// great things, 
‘and will stake their existence upon the accomplishment of what they have will- 
ed, shall not finally prevail over those, who act upon the very opposite feelings; 
who will ‘never push their resistance beyond their convenience;’ who ask for 


nothing but ease and safety; who look only to stave off the evil for the presen* 
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day, and will take no heed of what may befal them on the morrow. We are 
therefore, in effect, at war At this moment; and the only question is, whether 
the war, that will henceforward proceed under the name of peace, is likely to 
prove less operative and fatal, than that which has hitherto appeared in its na- 
tural and ordinary shape.” __ 

It has become a fashion to Say, that the eloquence of the house of com- 
mons is rapidly waning,—that a dark age is come upon us,—and that no rays of 
early genius are dawning to revive the glories that are gone. [If it entered into 
the plan of the present article to analyze and portray the powers of the leading 
speakers of the present day, we should have little difficulty in refuting this pre- 
judice. We would solicit the “ /audatores temporis acti” to reflect, that orda- 
tors, who, in the time of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, had not enjoyed the opportu- 
nity and practice essential to excellence, and who were therefore, at that period, 
inferior and inconsiderable men, have since improved and ripened their faculties. 
We could illustrate from various instances, and especially from the last two 
years of Mr Perceval’s life, the satisfactory axiom, that great occasions are sure 
to kindle great talents. And we might finally console the apprehensions of our 
readers, by specifically reminding them, that the voice of Mr. Grattan is 
not yet mute; that Mr. Canning is in the full maturity of his genius; and that 
the early and brilliant eloquence of Mr. Ward affords additional assurance of a 


legitimate succession to the honours of the departed great. 


WALTER SCOTT. 


Ir is affirmed by one of the London critics that this distin- 
guished poet fe// in the “ Field of Waterloo.” Our readers will 
scarcely expect from us, at this distance, a contradiction of so po- 
sitive an assertion: for we have no proof on our side of the wa- 
ter, and we know that William Shakspeare, a very knowing man, 
though he was a sheepstealer, has deposed that when a man’s 
brains are out there’s an end of him. It would, therefore, be quite 
idle to produce his description of the very battle in which he is 
said to have fadlen, as a proof that he is still in the possession of a 
When we read this production, we 
duspected that he had been slaughtered by one of our wilderness 
warriors, who are incited to desperate deeds in combat, by the be- 


mens sana in corpfore sano. 


lief that they will inherit the courage and the genius, as well as 
the arms of the slain. We were convinced, that some ass had 


clothed himself in the lion’s skin. We searched the official list 
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of the killed and wounded, but could not find his name, and as he 
continued to vociferate like honest John Partridge, the almanac 
maker, “ ho, all alive, ho! I am the true Partridge, your old 
friend the almanac maker, notwithstanding all the arts of the 
Pope and the Pretender,’”’*—we were compeiled to admit, that this 
distinguished poet might yet be among the living. But, while we 
read this composition, which we must believe belongs to his pen, 
for we would not rob him of his due, like the wicked wights of the 
Tattler, in their nefarious plot against the poor star-gazer, we 
were irresistibly reminded of Puff, in the Critic: 





“ What the plague! ‘ree morning guns! ay, this is 
always the way—give these fellows a good thing, and they never 
know when to have done with it.” 

So it is with our border-poet. He has been so much in the 
habit of living upon his capital instead of the interest, that we 
may expect every day to behold him a poetical bankrupt; or, 
** clearing out” to adopt a very familiar phrase in the settling of a 
Baltimore docket. One would actually suppose that he was tired 
of popular applause: that the Aic est, of Horace no longer animat- 
ed his pen, but that he had determined to ascertain how far he 
might draw upon public tavour, without reducing his credit. Like 
the very Corsican, whom he has assailed in such keen Iambics, 
he is treading on dangerous ground, and risking every thing on 
the turn of a die. The fate of this great leader, who was so fear- 
ed and so honoured while Victory harnessed her horses to his car, 
ought to be a lesson to the poet. He has been surrounded with 
glittering stars and imperial plumes: he has been loaded with or- 
ders of merit: crowns have adorned his triumphant brows, and 
sceptres have acknowledged his sway: he has made and unmade 
mighty men, and held whole continents in his grasp. We hope 
the parallel may not be carried further. The hero who dictated 


é 


his own terms to every potentate, is now an outcast trom the ci- 


vilized world. Personal devotion is not so lavish as that with 
which we regard the spiendour and power of the imperial dia- 
dem. One unlucky slip is generally sufficient to overturn the 
idol of the day, and cur poet has been twice unfortunate. If he is 


not dead he is at least dow, and we understand that his publishes 


* Vide the Taller, No. 99, 118, &e 
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intends to apply to the commissioners of the charitable fund, for 
the relief of the sufferers by the battle of Waterloo. We do not 
introduce the following lines for the malicious purpose of injur- 
ing the claim; but merely because it is probable, that Mr. Scott, 
like lord Lovat, would prefer being hung in a silken cord. 


Late from the regions of the north 

A writer suddenly burst forth: 

Whose works the silly crowd admire 
And slight the masters of the lyre, 
‘To whom those honours should belong 
That mark the genuine sons of song, 
And Taste must sigh where’er they grace 
The pigmies of a bastard race. 

The shade of Milton now in vain 
Points to his noble epic strain; 
Dryden with all his force and fire, 

In dull oblivion may expire; 

Pope, who pursued great Dryden’s course, 
With purer taste and kindred force, 
The lofty and the tender Gray, 

That glowing Pindar of his day, 
ust now in silence yield to fate, 
Decreed by Fashion out of date. 

F’en he whom ev’ry age shall dcem 
The orb of poesy supreme, 

His faded honours doom’d to hide, 
May sink beneath his Avon’s tide, 
Neglected or forgotten quite, 


“Mid flashes of this northern light. 


Yet when th’ intrinsic worth we weigh 
Of him who thus the crowd ean sway, 
We find deseriptive skill, ’tis true, 

But nothing excellent or new, 
Nothing, in purpose, or in plan, 

To aid our views of life aud nian, 
Nothing that Reason ought to prize. 
To make us happy, good and Wise 
Nothing of spirit, interest, power 


To sooth a duil and weary hour. 


And though the vast historic field, 


\ hest of characters might yield, 
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To grace the proudest epic page, 

In many a clime and many an age, 
Not e’en within his native place, 
Long famous for a noble race, 

Who themes present of bold emprise, 
Heroic, loyal, just and wise, 

A worthy model could he find 

Tor Glory’s course to train the mind: 
But forms a ruffian merely brave, 

A compound else of fool and knave, 
(Who, such the wisdom he ean boast, 
At midnight roves to fight a ghost, 
Or, to be more precisely right, 

To shed the blood of elfin knight), 

A wretch so truly mean and base, 

So void of all the hero’s grace, 

Hle scorns each tender sacred claim, 
A noble rival to defame, 

And stoops, in vile pursuit of gain, 
To deeds we view with high disdain; 


Nay, on such monstrous deeds to think, 


Must make the heart with horror shrink. 


, such is the hero of his tale, 

4 subject fitter for the jail, 

Or rather for the penal string, 

Thanor the heav’nly Muse to sing. 
*Tis strange, indeed, that e’er the Muse 
Should such an odious hero choose, 
Unless to form a proper mate 

For Fielding’s Jonathan the Great. 


His fable too, absurd and wild, 
Can hardly gratify a child, 
Perplex’d, disjointed, and obscure, 
More fit to puzzle than allure; 
And if we chance the clue to keep, 
It only winds us into sleep. 


Taste must proclaim his uncouth rhyme 
The refuse of contemptuous Time. 


Turrets, portcullis, rusty arms, 
Dwarfs, wizards, his poetic charms; 


Hostel and wassail, ruffians’ brawls, 


And donjon keeps, and mouldering walls. 
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SILvER Lakg, in Susquehannah county, is a beautiful sheet 
of spring water, of about a mile in length, of great depth, and 
abounding with fish of various kinds. 
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Banners, ’scutcheons, squires and knights, 
A tedious round of feasts and fights, 

A labour’d show of heralds lore, 

And all repeated o’er and o’er, 

Till patience can endure no more. 

But still, amidst this musty roll, 
Discreetly scatter’d through the whole, 
We find a heap of ancient names, 

Of force to catch weak lords and dames, 
And make them spread the works that praise 
Their boasted sires of former days, 
Works adding to the nurse’s store 


Dull echoes of dull tales of yore. 


Such is the poet and his lay, 
The new-blown bubble of the day; 
Of powers a lamentable waste, 
The bigot of a barbarous taste, 
Traditionary, dull and tame, 
Though gifted with a native flame; 
Who could have reach’d a noble height, 
Had taste and judgment track’d his flight, 
A ballad-monger now at best, 
In motley trappings quaintly dress’d, 
And like the boy that mock’d the stage, 
An idol of fantastic rage, 
Of fashion once the favourite theme, 


And seon the phantom of a dream, 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


OME ACCOUNT OF SUSQUEHANNAH COUNTY; AG@COMPANIED BY A 
VIEW OF SILVER LAKE, THE SEAT OF ROBERT H. ROSE, ESQ. LF} 
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We are informed that 
cight years ago there was not a tree cut down within seven miles 
of the spot on which this elegant edifice is built. 
space at present, are several hundred farms, cleared and cultivated 
oy industrious settlers, principally from the eastern states. 


Within that 
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truly delightful to see with what rapidity the improvements of our 
country advance, and how perfectly the means of comfort and in- J 
dependence are within the reach of the humblest of our citizens. 
The mansion of which we give a view is the residence of one 
of the earliest and the most brilliant of the supporters of this 
journal. When we view our poetical friend retiring from the 
bustle, the tricks and the heartlessness of the world to the tran- 
quillity of sylvan shades, devoting the rich resources of his mind 
to the cultivation of the earth, we can scarcely conceive the ex- 
ultation with which he may survey the wilderness of yesterday trans- 
formed into sloping lawns and smiling vales, covered with verdure 
and dlossoming with the rose. To describe such scenes and suci: 


inhabitants, the traveller will invcke the muse of Thomson: 


The fall of kings, ) 
The rage of nations, and the crush of states, 
Move not the Man, who, from the world escap’d, 
In still retreats, and flowery solitudes, 
To Nature’s voice attends, from month to month, 
And day to day, thro’ the revolving year; J 
Admiring, sees her in her every shape; I 
Feels all her sweet emotions at his heart; ¢ 
‘Takes what she liberal gives, nor thinks of more. c 
!le, when young Spring protrudes the bursting gems, 
Marks the first bud, and sucks the healthful gale = 
) Into his freshen’d soul; her genial hours : : 
ife full enjoys; and not a beauty blows, " 
Aad not an opening blossom breathes, in vain. : V 
In Summer he, beneath the living shade, % 
Such as o'er frigid Tempe wont to wave, P: i 
Or Hemus cool, reads what the Muse of these ‘g r 
Perhaps has in immortal numbers sung; # ™ 
Or what she dictates writes; and, oft an eye a ‘ 
Shet round, rejoices in the vigorous year. 2 
When Autumn’s yellow lustre gilds the world, “ 
And tempts the sickied swatn into the field, f 
Seiz’d-by the general joy, his heart distends, £ y 
With gentle throes; and, thro’ the tepid gleams r 
Deep-musing, then he dest exerts his song. : Ww 
Ev’n Winter wild to him is full of bliss, f ei 
The mighty tempest, and the hoary waste, | ae 


Abrupt and deep, stretch’d o’er the buried earth 
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Awake to solemn thought. At night the skies, 
Disclos’d and kindled, by refining frost, 

Pour every lustre on th’ exalted eye. 

1 friend, a book, the stealing hours secure, 
And mark them down for wisdom. 

For the following short sketch of the country in which Silver 
Lake is situated, we are indebted to a friend, whose knowledge of 
the subject, is at the same time minute and abundant. 

Susquehannah county, in the state of. Pennsylvania, is situa- 
ted on the line dividing that commonwealth from the state of New 
York. It is about thirty-four miles in length, by twenty-four 
miles in breadth, and contains upwards of half a million of acres. 
The population is about fifteen hundred taxables, or between se- 
ven and eight thousand souls. There is perhaps no county in the 
state of Pennsylvania that contains a greater proportion of good 
Jand—the soil is a loam, about eighteen inches deep. The pro- 


duce of the land is, in general, abundant both in grain, and. 


grass, especially the latter. The timber is of great variety, but 
principally beech, sugar maple, hemlock, ash, birch, linden, cher- 
ry, chestnut, oak and white pine. No country abounds more with 
springs and streams. The water is remarkably good. The 
country Is uneven, being formed into hills and dales, with very 
little interval or flat land. ‘There are no swamps, no stagnant 
waters, no musquetoes. A fever and ague, or intermittent fever, 
is unknown throughout that part of the state of Pennsylvania in 
which the beech constitutes the predominant timber. 

There is one turnpike finished, and three others commenced, 
in Susquehannah county. The one finished, begins at the Great 
Bend of the Susquehannah river, over which there is a bridge, 
and extends to Newburgh, on the North River, in the state of 
New York. Of the others, one passes from the north west part 
of the county to Milford, on the Delaware river. This, when 
finished, will connect the Oswego turnpike in the state of New 
York, with the one leading through New Jersey, and form the 
most direct communication between the city of New York and the 
western parts of that state. Another road is laid from the twenty- 
cighth mile stone on the state line to Wilkesbarré, where it inter- 
sects the turnpike road leading to Easton, on the way to Philadel- 
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phia. Another turnpike is laid from Wilkesbarre to the Great 
Bend turnpike. Besides these roads, the state has laid out one, 
which commences in Susquehannah county, and passes in a west- 
ern course, through all the counties on the northern line of the 
state. 

Montrose, the capital of Susquehannah county, is situated 
nearly in its centre, and at the intersection of the turnpike leading 
to the city of New York, with the one leading to Philadelphia. 
The village is at present but small, containing about twenty 
houses, together with a neat court-house. When these roads shall 
be finished, it is expected the village will improve rapidly in con- 
sequence of its eligible situation. The fortunate position of Sus- 
quehannah county, equally remote from the frontier on the one 
hand, and the sea-board on the other, appears to ensure its tran- 
quillity; and the losses and disturbances of the late war were 
known there only by the arrivals-of the mail. 

Seven years ago, within the limits of Susquehannah county, 
there were scarcely two hundred familics. There are now seven 
fold that number. From this small and quict county, we may form 
some idea of the immense increase of population in the interior 
of the United States. With what pride may not an American 
contemplate the rapid march of his country to power! Should 
that Being, with whom is the destiny of all things, inspire our 
public councils with wisdom, and teach our citizens to estimate 
and guard, in a proper manner, the blessings which they enjoy, 
the mind can scarcely conceive the magnificent spectacle, which, 
before the close of the present century, this country will exhibit 


to the world. 


CHANGE OF TIMES. 


J’rance has changed, since the reign of Francis J, when it was « 
common firoverb, 


Lever a cing, diner a neuf, 
Souper a cing, coucher a neuf, 
Fait vivre d’ans nonante et neuf. 
v 
‘The following is a Mohawk adage, which we recommend to 
the attention of our bon vivants: 
Cigarro cismokesi, cisickum, cisfiuere 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF ONE OF THE OFFICERS OF 
THE ARMY, ENGAGED IN THE LATE EXPEDITION AGAINST 
ALGIERS. 

(Continued from p. 298.) 


Turis morning we found ourselves at the entrance of the 
straits of Gibraltar (the pillars of Hercules of the ancients) having 
cape Spartel on one side of us and cape Marinal on the other. 
The morning was calm, the sky serene, and the unruffled face of 
the ocean presented a‘plane of glassy smoothness. The strait 
before us seemed as a narrow defile scarcely sufficient to afford us 
a passage, and, stretching the eye forward, we could see far beyond 
it, the sun rising out of the sea and gilding at once the rocky 
shores of Europe and Africa. The scene was sublime and beau- 
tiful; and the time, the place, the recollections which they recalled, 
all conspired to fill me with enthusiasm. The shores on either 
side presented a various and romantic scenery, though of a harsh 
and forbidding cast; embracing only an immense pile of rocky 
mountains—rising beyond er overhanging each other, and destitute 
of foliage, or affording, at best, but a few parched shrubs—equally 
sublime, yet they are equally wild, savage and sterile. On the 
Spanish side, we could discern a few miserable huts built upon 
the rocks, or in the abysses between them, and here and there a 
mouldering pile, which might once have been the scene of war or 
the seat of festivity; or a watch-tower, trembling on the summit of 
a precipice, added variety to the scene. On the Barbary coast, 
we could discover nothing to embellish or enliven the “ giant sha- 
dows” that seemed to envelop her sable mountains, except a dis- 
tant view of the town of Tangier, and the smoke of a few straggling 
huts, that seemed to indicate a population among those burning 
sands and precipices that an American would almost shudder to 
look upon. 

Such was the first glance that I obtained of these once rival, 
once powerful, but now degraded countries. It was one of the 
most exquisite moments of my life—such as we are seldom per- 
mitted to taste; but which, when once enjoyed, we never forget: 
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A tedious and disagreeable voyage was accomplished, during 
which all the elements seemed to have conspired against us—in 
which the only variety was from the experience of one difficulty 


to the anticipation of another; and in which I cannot recall one 
agreeable circumstance or pleasurable emotion. But this was 
past, and we had gained the classic shores of antiquity, and before 
us lay the Greece, the Rome, and the Carthage of other days— 
those sacred spots from which were drawn the origin of all that 
we know of religion, war, polity, or the fine arts. A few days 


would bring us, too, to the scene of action and of glory, where we 
expected to reap some of the proudest laurels that ever graced 
the American wreath. The very thought of exploring the classic 
ground that lay in perspective before us, and of gleaning “ repu- 
tation at the cannon’s mouth,” on the fields where the heroes of 
ancient story toiled for the same harvest, was ecstacy. But how 
soon were these pleasing anticipations to be changed to the most 
bitter disappointment! Peace was already hovering around us, 
and waiting the moment to blast our fond expectations! 

The following lines from lord Byron’s beautiful but excentric 
poem “Childe Harold,’”’ were recalled to my memory the moment 
{ beheld the straits: 


Through Calpe’s straits survey the steepy shore; 
Europe and Afric on each other gaze! 

Lands of the dark-eyed maid and dusky Moor, 
Alike beheld beneath pale Hecate’s blaze; 

How softly on the Spanish shore she plays, 
Disclosing rock, and slope, and forest brown, 
Distinet, though darkening with her waning phase 
But Mauritania’s giant shadows frown 

From mountain-cliff to coast descending down. 


{t 1s true I did not see the moon playing “ seft/y on the Spa- 
nish side,” nor could I discover among her hideous and barren pre- 
cipices the “ sofe and forest brown.” But as this part of the 
story was disclosed to his lordship by the moon, it must be consi- 
dered as mere moonshine. Poets, however, must be allowed their 
license, and as their duty is rather to please than to instruct, we 
must permit them sometimes to deviate from the tedious path of 
painful narration in search of pleasing images—to heighten the 














































STRAITS OF GIBRALTAR. 509 i 
rey tints of nature where they are too inanimate—to soften what is rug- i. 
in ged, and supply what is deficient:—in short, like Orpheus, he may q ; 
ty melt the rocks, and, like Don Quixote, build castles in the air. o 
1€ Now if lord Byron had been, like me, a plain soldier “ little versed a 
aS in the set phrase of peace,” and bound—by the rules and articles of if 
re war—to speak the words of truth and soberness, he would not have i 
~ called a declivity a “slope,” nor have dignified a few sun-burnt and i 
at almost leafless herbs with the title of “forest brown.” But we must H 
ys not cavil at a slight deviation in one who is always candid, and gene- : : 
ve rally correct—who is frequently instructive, and ever pleasing. ; 
ed . A pleasant breeze sprung up about nine o’clock, and, being a 
1c aided by the current which sets into the Mediterranean, we were He 
u- driven rapidly along. On our left we passed Tarifa, formerly a ui 
of place of great strength and importance, but now the retreat only + ! 
Ww 2 of a few fishermen and goatherds. At this place, which is the bl 
st 7 narrowest part of the Straits, the distance across cannot be more # 
1S, : than five leagues. Along the Spanish coast, at regular distances, { ; 
there are watch-towers erected, for the purpose of communicating 
ic | information, by signal, upon the approach of an Algerine corsair 7 
nt or squadron. ‘These resemble in appearance the light-houses on 
our coast. The towering cliffs of Gibraltar had for some time 
been in sight, but it was not until we had reached the extremity of 
the Straits that we began to distinguish its features and to recall 
the names of the celebrated places by which it is surrounded. On 
our right was Ceuta point, which, being like Gibraltar a rocky pro- f. 
| montory, projecting into the sea, and joined to the continent of i 
: Africa by a narrow neck of land, has formerly vied with it in strength 4 
and importance. This place was first fortified by the Romans, who Ht 
‘ held it for a long time, and under whose government the town in- 
'y creased in wealth and consequence. On the decline of that em- 4 
pa- ns pire it fell under the dominion of the Goths and Moors, from whom i 
en 4 it was taken in the year 1414, by John I, of Portugal. Whenthe “i 
the a throne of Portugal was usurped, in 1578, by Spain, Ceuta became, 4 
\si- 4 of course, a Spanish garrison; and, though the crown was after-. " 
air : wards recovered by the duke of Braganza, and Portugal re-esta- ay 
we P. blished as a distinct sovereignty, this place remained in the hands i 
of ; of the Spaniards, who, I believe still hold it. It was from this place if: 
he > _ that the first descent, that we read of, was made by the Moors upon i 
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A tedious and disagreeable voyage was accomplished, during 
which all the elements seemed to have conspired against us—in 
which the only variety was from the experience of one difficulty 
to the anticipation of another; and in which I cannot recall one 
agreeable circumstance or pleasurable emotion. But this was 
past, and we had gained the classic shores of antiquity, and before 
us lay the Greece, the Rome, and the Carthage of other days— 
those sacred spots from which were drawn the origin of all that 
we know of religion, war, polity, or the fine arts. A few days 
would bring us, too, to the scene of action and of glory, where we 
expected to reap some of the proudest laurels that ever graced 
the American wreath. The very thought of exploring the classic 
ground that lay in perspective before us, and of gleaning “ repu- 
tation at the cannon’s mouth,” on the fields where the heroes of 
ancient story toiled for the same harvest, was ecstacy. But how 
soon were these pleasing anticipations to be changed to the most 
bitter disappointment! Peace was already hovering around us, 
and waiting the moment to blast our fond expectations! 

The following lines from lord Byron’s beautiful but excentric 
poem “Childe Harold,’’ were recalled to my memory the moment 
{ beheld the straits: 


Through Calpe’s straits survey the steepy shore; 
Europe and Afric on each other gaze! 

Lands of the dark-eyed maid and dusky Moor, 
Alike beheld beneath pale Hecate’s blaze; 

How softly on the Spanish shore she plays, 
Disclosing rock, and slope, and forest brown, 
Distinct, though darkening with her waning phase 
But Mauritania’s giant shadows frown 

From mountain-cliff to coast descending down. 


{t 1s true I did not see the moon playing “ seft/y on the Spa- 
nish side,” nor could I discover among her hideous and barren pre- 
cipices the “ s/ofe and forest brown.” But as this part of the 
story was disclosed to his lordship by the moon, it must be consi- 
dered as mere moonshine. Poets, however, must be allowed their 
license, and as their duty is rather to please’ than to instruct, we 
must permit them sometimes to deviate from the tedious path of 
painful narration in search of pleasing images—-to heighten the 
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tints of nature where they are too inanimate—to soften what is rug- 
ged, and supply what is deficient:—in short, like Orpheus, he may 
melt the rocks, and, like Don Quixote, build castles in the air. 
Now if lord Byron had been, like me, a plain soldier “ little versed 
in the set phrase of feace,”’ and bound—by the rules and articles of 
war—to speak the words of truth and soberness, he would not have 
called a declivity a “slope,” nor have dignified a few sun-burnt and 
almost leafless herbs with the title of “forest brown.” But we must 
not cavil at a slight deviation in one who is always candid, and gene- 
rally correct—who is frequently instructive, and ever pleasing. 

A pleasant breeze sprung up about nine o’clock, and, being 
aided by the current which sets into the Mediterranean, we were 
driven rapidly along. On our left we passed Tarifa, formerly a 
place of great strength and importance, but now the retreat only 
of a few fishermen and goatherds. At this place, which is the 
narrowest part of the Straits, the distance across cannot be more 
than five leagues. Along the Spanish coast, at regular distances, 
there are watch-towers erected, for the purpose of communicating 
information, by signal, upon the approach of an Algerine corsair 
or squadron. These resemble in appearance the light-houses on 
our coast. The towering cliffs of Gibraltar had for some time 
been in sight, but it was not until we had reached the extremity of 
the Straits that we began to distinguish its features and to recall 
the names of the celebrated places by which it is surrounded. On 
our right was Ceuta point, which,,being like Gibraltar a rocky pro- 
montory, projecting inte the‘$ea, and joined to the continent of 
Africa by a narrow neck of land, has formerly vied with it in strength 
and importance. This place was first fortified by the Romans, who 
held it for a long time, and under whose government the town in- 
creased in wealth and consequence. On the decline of that em- 
pire it fell under the dominion of the Goths and Moors, from whom 
it was taken in the year 1414, by John I, of Portugal. Whenthe 
throne of Portugal was usurped, in 1578, by Spain, Ceuta became, 
of course, a Spanish garrison; and, though the crown was after- 
warc's recovered by the duke of Braganza, and Portugal re-esta- 
blished as a distinct sovereignty, this place remained in the hands 
of the Spaniards, who, I believe still hold it. It was from this place 
that the first descent, that we read of, was made by the Moors upon 
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Spain, under Tarif Ebn Zarca, who, having ravaged the enemy’s 
country, took possession of Mons Calpe, to which his followers 
gave the name of Gibel Tarif, in honour of their chief. Hence we 
have Gibraltar. 

Looking into the bay to our left, we could distinguish, at the 
head of it, the town of Algesiras, seven or eight miles distant. This 
place was built by the Saracens, and designates the spot where they 
first landed in Spain, in the year711. Under the Moors it became 
a place of great importance, and was, consequently, strongly forti- 
fied and garrisoned. Though frequently besieged by the warlike 
kings of Castile, it never could be taken until the year 1344, when 
most of the sovereigns in Europe interested themselves in the 
siege, by affording succours to the Christian army, under Alonzo 
XI, of Castile. This siege is particularly remarkable, as it is said 
that the first use of cannon was made by the Moors upon the be- 
siegers on this eccasion. 

To the northward of Algesiras, upon the banks of the river 
Gaudaranque, are the venerable ruins of Cartéia, mentioned by 
ancient historians under the names Carteia, Heraclia, and Calpe 
Carteia. Of this celebrated city, which is said to have been built 
by the Pheenicians, scarcely one stone remains upon another te 
mark the spot where it stood. It was once taken and destroyed 
by Hannibal, but when Scipio obliged the Carthaginians to quit 
Spain, was rebuilt by the Romans. It was here that Cneius Pom- 


pey sought a refuge after the memorable battle of Munda. 
We were moving rapidly towards Gibraltar, with a fine breeze, 


and standing in close to point Europa, the most southern end of the 
rock, we rode into the bay and came to an anchor under the batte- 
ries. Among the flags displayed from the vessels in port, we dis- 
cerned a number of Americans. There was a British squadron 
at anchor, consisting of a seventy-four, and several frigates and 
smaller vessels. Among them was the Undaunted, the vessel that 


carried Bonaparte to Elba. 
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And do you think there are any who are influenced by this? 
Oh lud! yes, sir;—the number of those, who undergo the fatigue of judging 
for themselves is very small indeed. SHERIDAN’s CRITIC. 


Rhymes on Art; or, the Remonstrance of a Painter: in two parts; with notes 
and a preface, including Strictures on the state of the Arts, Criticism, Pa 
tronage, and Public Taste. By Martin Archer Shee, R, A. From the 
third London edition. Philadelphia: Edward Earle. 12mo. $1. 1815. 
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Tue first thing that strikes us as Americans on a perusal of | 
this work, is the great importance of its subject. Its object is the tid 
encouragement of the fine arts generally, and particularly that of 


; the graphic muse in Great Britain. If this work has had a valua- 
ble tendency, as we doubt not it has, in a country having little rea- 
: son to boast of its productiens in the fine arts, when compared 


with other nations of Europe, and with its own reputation in other 


r : respects, its importance to us, who may justly pride ourselves in 

y having given birth to a very uncommon share of genius for paint- 

c ing, 1s too obvious to be overlooked, and we trust, too valuable, to 
ee be without a due share of encouragement. Having much ground if 
e of national exultation, in being able to claim some of the most : : 
d .- distinguished painters who are now enjoying the well-earned re- Ai 
it ; wards of genius in Great Britain, and of others now adding to the 3 
le reputation of their country at home, and having several infant in- . 


stitutions of our own, whose object is the protection and advance- — 


ke ment of the fine arts, we observe with peculiar satisfaction, the 

e 6 republication here of a work, which, while its “ end and aim” are / 
ee in concurrence with these laudable views, its execution leaves no vy 
- | room for apprehension that it will not be eminently subsidiary to 
=» | their promotion. Jt would be a painful and well deserved reflec- | 
° tion upon our sensibility to what constitutes a prominent feature 
a : 


in the true glory and welfare of every nation, and which hitherto 
: does not attach to us, if we should neglect any of the means of 


—@.. + 


protection and patronage of the rising arts of our country, that 
may be compatible with the general state of our national improve- 
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ment. Though in this respect we have done much, it would be 
disgraceful to us to relax in our efforts. Having given birth to so 
fair a progeny, which presages so much of future usefulness 
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512 REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 
and distinction to our national character, reflecting at the same 
time no less credit upon their progenitors, “ blessing him that 
gives and him that takes,” it would be the ground of too much 
accusation against us to our enemies, and of regret to ourselves, 
to suffer them now to shift for themselves, instead of extending 
to them “ the helping hospitable hand” of paternal protection. 
We trust our conduct will be such as triumphantly to repel the 
satire, and increase our claim to the praise contained in the fol- 
lowing lines of one of our best pocts, the lamented Clifton: 











** In these cold shades, beneath these shifting skies, 
Where Fancy sickens, and where Genius dies, 
Where few and feeble are the muse’s strains, 

And no “ fine frenzy” riots in the veins, 

There still are found some few, to whom belong 
The fire of Genius and the soul of Song.” 


In the present state of our national improvement, it would be 
very unreasonable to look for instances of such taste and such mu- 
nificence as we find in a Mecenas,a Lorenzo or a Colbert; yet our 
academies of the fine arts are a gratifying proof that we may boast 
of many who do not “ consult Adain Smith for their theory of taste, 
as well as of trade; or consider the price current of the day as 
the only criterion of merit,’ while at the same time they justify 
the belief that we have much of the disposition as well as the 
ability to protect and foster the interests of taste. Our West, 
Copely, Trumbull, Stewart, Allston, Vanderlyn, Sully, Peale, Les- 
lie, and many others, may very fairly also be considered as no 
slight evidence that “ the proffered garland of the Graphic Muse”’ 
is indigenous to our soil and climate, and that the Genius of Co- 
lumbia hasa parental right to it for the decoration of her brows. 
It is our incumbent duty, then, as we trust it will be our pride, to 
prevent this precious offering from withering in the frost of ne- 
elect—to take care that it be nurtured with the refreshing dew of 
patronage, until it ripen into the full blown maturity of national re- 


hnown. 


It is the policy of a great nation, says the author, to be liberal and magnifi- 
cent; to be free of her rewards, splendid in her establishments, and gorgeous in 
her publick works. These are not the expenses that sap and mine the foundations 
of publie prosperity; that break in upon the capital, orlay waste the income of 
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a state; they may be said to arise in her most enlightened views of general ad- 
vantage; to be among her best and most profitable speculations: they produce 
large returns of respect and consideration from our neighbours and competitors— 
of patriotic exultation among ourselves: they make men proud of their country,: 
aud, from priding in it, prompt in its defence: they play upon all the chords of 
generous feeling—elevate us above the animal and the machine, and make us 


triumph in the powers and attributes of man. 


But above all, let us endeavour not to merit the admonition 
contained in the following lines of the poet himself, to his own 
countrymen— 

Disdain it not, ye critics, nor decry 

Our country’s arts, nor view with adverse eye, 
Indalgent still, the rigid brow unbend, 

And e’en in censure, show that you befriend; 
Prize not the skill of foreign realms alone, 

Nor think it taste to stigmatize your own: 

With generous bias lean to British art, 

And rather wrong your judgment, than your heart. 


If these observations be just in Great Britain, what shall we 
say of ourselves? How many years have elapsed since the con- 
gress voted a monument to the memory of Washington—how long 
has the Cincinnati of this state been proclaiming our shame, by 
begging money for a similar purpose:—look at the laboured argu- 
ment of more than two newspaper columns from the councils of 
Baltimore, to convince the good folks of that city of the propriety 
of their conduct in ordering a pair of pictures to be drawn, in 
commemoration of their providential escape from the British for- 
ces, inthe last war. In Boston and Richmond exertions are ma- 
king to display the nation’s gratitude to the father of our country, 
which are highly honourable to the individuals by whom they were 
suggested. All these schemes should be regarded as so many 
pledges to the world of the taste, the liberality, and the gratitude of 
the American people. No one, therefore, should feel easy until he 
has redeemedthem. <A moiety of what each man exchanges ata 
July festival, for an aching head and a disordered stomach, would 


form an aggregate that would enable us to 
-———-— call on Taste to ratify our fame.—p. 15. 


It would cover the country with memorials which would ho- 
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nour the dead, and stimulate the living. Let our next national 
holyday be spent in a manner worthy of rational beings. Instead 
of listening to vapid declamations, or « parading round and round” 
with the shrill fife, and the noisy drum, let us furl our victorious 
stars, and meditate on the memory of Washington. Let the mo- 
ney, which otherwise would have swelled the purse of the publi- 
can, be placed in the hands of trusty persons, to be devoted to 
these Jaudable uses. If this suggestion be adopted only in the 
citics which have been mentioned, how much might be contributed 
to this great national object! What a spectacle should we exhibit 
to the world! then indeed might we say in the language of our pe- 
et, with slight alterations: 


In fond remembrance flows the grateful tear, 

‘To think what stars have fallen from our sphere, 

Lo pensive leaning o’er the illumin’d page, 

Where History meditates the madd’ning age, 

And mourns her WASHINGTON: while, kind too late, 
She weeps her Hamivron’s untimely fute; 
Remorseful owns her blindness, and to Fame 


Consigns with sorrow each illustrous name.——-p. 16. 


The following is extracted from the preface to the second edi- 
tion of this poem: 


*€ With those who would leave the arts, unassisted, to find their own levei 
im society; who consult Adam Smith for their theory of taste, as well as of 
trade; and woull regulate the operations of virtu on the principles of the pin 
manufactory, with all those, in short, to whom this world is but as one vast 
market—a sale shop of sordid interests and selfish gratifications, arguments 
drawn from the importance of the arts as objects of taste and refinement, will 
have little weight; and as objects of utility (in the vulgar sense of that word) 
all apprehensions of their decay will appear groundless or exaggerated; but they 
whose minds are enlarged to general views, who enter into the character of 
those pursuits, and are acquainted with their nature, their history, and their in- 
fluence, will acknowledge their power, and deprecate whatever tends to their 
depression. 

** The level of the arts is not to be looked for in the feelings, nor to be deter- 
mined by the wants and caprices of the million; it is to be found only on the 
summits of civilization—in the affection and admiration of minds elevated to @ 
due sense of their value, and satisfied that not to distinguish is to degrade 


them. 
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Upon this the author makes the following note: 

“It has of late become so much the fashion to view every thing through the 
eommercial medium, and calculate the claims of utility by the scale of * The 
Wealth of Nations,” that it is to be feared, the Muses and Graces will shortly 
be put down as unproductive labours, and the price current of the day be consi« 
dered as the only criterion of merit. 

Yet let us not justify the taunts of our rivals, and deliver up all our ideas to 
the dominion of trade; let us reserve a few old-fashioned sentiments, in this ge- 
neral sale of our faculties and understandings; let us, if possible, keep some few 
spots dry in this commercial deluge, upon which Wit, and Taste, and Genius, 
may repose.” 

In a national point of view, as having a powerful tendency to 
promote the advancement of the fine arts in our country, we 
would commend this work in the strongest language of our ap- 
probation. We intend not to engage ina formal review of it; its 
well established reputation rendering such an undertaking perhaps 
unnecessary. But tothe amateurs of the fine arts, and the scho- 
lars of our ccuntry, who have not yet seen it~—we would not insult 
the artists themselves so much as to presume it has hitherto escaped 
their notice—we would recommend it, as well for its superior ex- 
cellence both of prose and poetic beauty, as for its sound sense and 
discriminating taste. In addition to the poem, whose merit so infi- 
nitely exceeds “ the poverty of its titular pretensions,” to adopt the 
language of one of the critical fraternity, the two prefaces and the 
notes are a rich fund of valuable strictures on the state of the arts, 
criticism, patronage, and public taste, in Great Britain, and are 
among the most admirable specimens of fine writing in our Jan- 
uae. 

The limits we have prescribed te ourselves, do not permit us 
to enter into a critical examination of this work:—to state its de- 
fects, if it have any, or enumerate its claims to excellence; though 
the one would be as easy and delightful, as the other would be 
difficult and painful. The same reason too, forbids us from en- 
gaging in any particular comparison of the merits of this work, 
with those of other more popular and fashionable poets of the 
day, and especially of lord Byron, and Walter Scott, or from at- 
tempting to offer our conjectures as to the niches which their re- 
spective authors are destined to occupy inthe temple of Fame.— 
Suffice it to say, that if the subject of Mr. Shee’s “ Rhymes on 
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Art,” is of much greater importance to the higher interests of 
state, its admirable execution is no less calculated to promote the 
advancement of letters, than lord Byron’s energetic, though dis- 
mal sketches of character, as exhibited in the modern Greek, or 
“turban’d Turk,” or than Walter Scott’s picturesque and more 
agreeable delineations of Scottish manners, customs, costumes 
and scenery in the days of border chivalry. As far as we are ac- 
quainted with the writings of lord Byron and Scott, the reigning 
poetical “stars” of the day, they contain no evidence of any thing 
like the ability for prose composition to which the work before us 
establishes in Mr. Siee so just a title; andif in bearing a greater 
resembiance in most respccts as a poet, than these gentlemen, to 
those great high priests in the school of poetry, Dryden and Pope, 
he may justly challenge some portion of their well-earned fame, 
we have no hesitation in saying that his chance of immortality, 
rests upon much better ground than theirs. 

For the information of those who have not yet scen this work, 
we will venture a few remarks on its style. 

There are few things more difficult than to convey any very 
distinct idea of styie by mere description. It is not unlike an 
attempt, by such delineation, to give a just conception of the hu- 
nan countenance, whose infinitely-multiplied varieties, in spite of 
its many important resemblances, baffle all human efforts of this 
kind to portray, and would be about as intelligible as Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s delineations of nature. Though we shall not therefore 
attempt to paint the character, we may give some idea of Mr. 
Sinee’s style, both in prose and poetry, by way of comparison with 
other writings, with which every English scholar is familiar. 

If Mr. Sisee’s prose may not boast the strength of Johnson, 
nor the splendor of Burke, it is scarcely deficient in any of the 
force of the one, which the nature of his subject required, nor 
in any of the elegance of the other, of which it was fairly sus- 
ceptible. A greater exertion of strength in the work before us, 
would have been an useless, if not awkward display of mental 
power,—a greater exhibition of decoration, an extravagant and 
unbecoming parade of literary opulence. In a word, it partakes 
in no ordinary degree, of the energy of Johnson, the illumina- 
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tion of Burke, and the elegance of Junius, with perhaps as much 
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harmony as the best specimens of either. Indeed, in this last par- 
ticular, we know of no finer examples in our language, than may 
be found in the prose of Mr. Shee. 

His m@dels in poetry seem to have been taken from the chefs 
d’ccuvres : f those great masters of heroic verse, Dryden and Pope; 
and his efforts have been crowned with all the success of which 
such endeavours are susceptible. Upon this vigorous stock he 
has however engrafted some of the last shoots of the garden of 
poetry—-has superadded some of the last touches of the superior 
polish and refinement of the present school of poetry in England, 
among the most distinguished masters of which, we rank Camp- 
bell and Rogers. 

We have been seduced into so much length in our notice of 
this work, as well by the importance of its subject, as by the 
charms of its execution, that we will conclude our remarks, by 
expressing a hope, that its patronage may be such as will do 
equal credit to our national taste, its own intrinsic merit, and the 
judgment of the publisher; and who, we have no doubt would be 
induced by this mark of public apprebation, to put to press the 
author’s more important work, “ The Elements of Art,” which is 
stilla great desideratum to the interests of the fine arts among us. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
¥ATE OF LA PEYROUSE, THE FRENCH NAVIGATOR. 


We have seen some French papers two or three days later than the last 
Paris accounts received by way of England. The principal article of interest 
is an account of the fate of the unfortunate La Peyrouse, recently obtained from 
Dagelet, the astronomer, who accompanied the expedition, and who was in the 
course of last vear taken from a rock at the eastward of the Phillipine islands. 

I.a Peyrouse was born in France in 174i—he distinguished himself by ma- 
ny years services in the Indian sea im the early part of his life. During the 
American war, he served under count d’Estaing, and distinguished himself at 
‘he taking of Grenada. After the peace of 1783, he was selected by Louis XVI, 
to command the .4strolabe, and Broussole on a voyage of discovery. He began 
his voyage by following the track of captain Cook, visited the north-west coast, 
advanced to Bekoing’s streights, thence down the eastern coast of Asia, along 
Japan, and in Febryary, 1788, visited Botany bay. A narrative of his voyage 
thus far, has been published. From the time of his leaving Botany bay, nothing 
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has been heard of him till the present discovery. In the year 1791, the French 
national assembly sent two ships in seareh of him, but after exploring the seas 
which he was supposed to have visited, they returned without the least intelli- 
gence of his fate. 

It appears that one of Peyrouse’s two vessels after leaving Botany bay in 
1788, struck upon a chain of rocks and was lost, crew saved by Peyrouse’s 
vessel; they afterwards discovered an island in the S. S. E. of New Zealand, 
and anchored in the bay—when the vessel accidentally caught fire and was. con- 
sumed; that the natives during the first twenty-one years were amicably dispos- 
ed—but Peyrouse, tired of waiting for relief, and anxious to return home, order- 
ed trees to be felled for timber to build a vessel—the natives considered this an 
act of hostility—-war commenced, and finally Peyrouse and all who were with 
him were massacred, except Dagelet and seventeen others, who escaped after 
great perils in birch canoes to the place were he was found, and where he had 
resided two years—-those who escaped with him had all died—and Dagelet him- 
self died a few days after he was taken from off the rock. His journal of events 
was preserved and deposited at Macao—whence the account is received.—Bos- 
ton D. Adv. 

Translated from the Journal des Debats, for the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srn—lI hasten to communicate to you the particulars which I have receiv- 
ed from the isle of France, upon the expedition of the brave and unfortunate 
La Peyrouse. The uncertainty respecting his melancholy fate, which existed, 
to this moment, makes this a duty. As I doubt not this news will interest all 
your readers, I beg you to insert it in your next number. 

Yours, &c. J. F. De FRoBERYVILLE. 
Lieutenant in the navy. 

A Portuguese captain, who arrived at Macao, on the 3d of February, 1815, 
relates that on passing at the eastward of the Phillipines, near a dry rock south- 
eastwardly of the island of Timor, he perceived on the shore, a man who by 
signs was imploring assistance. He immediately despatched a boat to land and 
brought off a Frenchman named Dagelet, the astronomer of the expedition of 
M. La Peyrouse, who gave the following particulars: 

M. La Peyrouse departing from Botany bay on the 1788, with the 
two ships under his command, preceeded, to the south-west of New Holland, 





running along a chain of rocks whose bearing and situation were not designat- 
ed by Mr. Dagelet. The Astrolabe ran upon the breakers in the night and 
was lost; part of the crew were saved; but in a short time after, being very 
much in want of water and provisions, and continuing to run down the chain of 
rocks, La Peyrouse discovered an island situated S. 8. E. from the island of New 
Zealand, which may be about twelve or fifteen leagues in circumference. After 
having gone round this isiand, he entered with his only remaining vessel, into 
adeep and safe bay, where he came to anchor. He was there well received 
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and found a hospitable people, assistance and provisions of every kind, and ob- 
tained permission to erect his tents on shore for the accommodation of his sick. 
Nothing hitherto had disturbed the harmony which subsisted between his people 
and the natives of the country. But by the carelessness of the cook, a fire broke 
out on board his ship, and it was entirely consumed. By the greatest exertions 
La Peyrouse saved every thing possible, of the sails, cordage, utensils, arms and 
ammunition. His design was to build a vessel which should carry the news of 
his misfortune to some European colony. But the natives of the country, who 
permitted him to establish his camp, and to take all measures for his safety, 
constantly opposed this design, 

He then had no other hope than that the uncertainty respecting his fate 
might induce the French government to send in search ot him. In the mean 
time years passed away, and not a vessel was seen. After having passed twen- 
tv-one years in fruitless expectation he at last resolved on making preparations 
to embark. Having given orders for cutting in the wood the necessary pieces 
of timber, the natives regarded the order as an act of hostility, and soon began 
war upon him. The French being obliged to act always on the defensive, could 
not carry their project into execution. M.La Peyrouse repeatedly endeavour- 
ed to raise their spirits, but always without success. At last, after a war in 
which the little ammunition which had been saved, was exhausted, the French 
overcome by numbers, yielded, and were all massacred. The Indians burnt the 
camp. M. Dagelet commanded a small post of seventeen men. On being in- 
formed of the fate of M. La Peyrouse, and having no doubt of the fate whieh 
awaited him, with his companions abandoned his little battery, and was so for- 
tunate as to reach a bay, where they found some Indian boats of which they took 
possession. With the aid of these frail vessels, they gained the ocean, without 
oars, without instruments, and without provisions, where they had to struggte 
with the horrors which threatened inevitable death. In the mean time the 
wind and currents drove them, after several days, upon the dry rock whence 
the Portuguese vessel took M. Dagelet, after having subsisted there two years, 
during which time, he saw the sad companions of his misfortunes, one after 
another perish. 

M. Dagelet was the sole survivor, and he died on the ninth day after being 
iaken on board the Portuguese vessel. His declaration has been delivered, and 
his journals deposited at Macao by the Portuguese captain—In them the lati- 
tude and longitude of the island where La Peyrouse remained so long a time 
was determined. The governor of this place, has sent them both to Batavia, 
whence they will be forwarded to France. They have been compared with 
d’Entrecasteaux’s journal, and it appears that the iatter passed within eight or 
ten leagues only of the island where M. La VPeyrouse was detained. But the 
narrative of M. d’Entrecasteaux makes no mention of any land discovered in 
‘hose parts, 

J will indulge ia no reflections on this narrative, which to this moment no 
wthentie declaration confirms. It is to be hoped that the part of the narrative 
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which relates to the sending to Batavia, and the forwarding to France of the 

journals of M. Dagelet, may prove true. These important documents will be a 

durable monument to the French nation of their zeal for the progress of the 

sciences, and their title to a species of glory which seems to have been exelu- 
sively claimed by our rivals. 

J. F. De Fropervitye. 
Lieutenant in the navy. 
N. B. It will be recollected, that Louis XVI himself drew up the plan of 


the voyage of La Peyrouse. 


Congo steam vessel. There has been lately equipped a steam vessel, 
to he called the Congo, designed for the investigation of the course of the great 
African river of that name, by the expedition preparing under.the command 
and direction of captain Tuckey, one of the most scientific and best informed 
olicers of the navy, in geography, hydrography, and all the branches of ge- 
neral and practical knowledge connected with these studies. The immediate 
object assigned for this expedition, it will be recollected, is to ascend the great 
river Congo, to examine all its creeks and bays, to trace its principal tributary 
streams, but principally to follow up the main channel, while the overland 
expedition, fitted out under the direction of major general sir J. W. Gordon, 
and conducted by major Peddie, of the royal African corps, making for the 
great river Niger in the interior of Africa, by following the tract of Park, will 
pursue the course of that vast volume of water to its discharge. 

It is supposed that both these expeditions cooperating may, and will, ascer- 
tain the: Niger and the Congo to be the same river, and thus establish a naviga- 
ble channel of communication with almost all the tribes of the immense country 
on the banks. With a view to the objects of captain Tucker’s particular branch 
of this combined plan of discovery, an experiment has been made to ascertain 
several points important to the particular kind of navigation to which the steam 
vessel is to be adapted. The result of that experiment, showed the necessity 
of some alterations to lessen the draught cf water, and to give other facilities, 
which captain Tuckey is confident of accomplishing in a satisfatory way, so as 


to be enabled to pursue his enterprize in this vessel. London Pitot. 


The Potatoe. (Batatas, or the root of the the Solanum T'uberosum) had 
long been thought to have been taken from North America to England by the 
famous but unfortunate sir Walter Raleigh; latterly the opinion seems to be, 
that it isa native of South America. Whatever country may have been the 
origin of this truly valuable root, it has become one of the most essential arti- ; 
cles of food in the whoie catalogue of eatables—it is not only one of the most 
nutricious of all that contribute to the sustenance of man, but it is also the most 
produetive, as it is ascertuined, that ane acre of potatoes is equal to four acres 


of wheat . 
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It is well knowr. that the potatoe is not a native of Ireland, yet it is a cti- 


rious fact, that, whether it be owing to the climate, or superior cultivation, it is 
much drier and has a finer flavour in that country than any other; accordingly 
Ireland has given its name to this precious root, and “ the Irish potatoe” is dis- 
tinguished and preferred to all others. 

Without dwelling on the nutricious and productive nature of the potatoe, 
we proceed to show, by the following article, its usefulness in the cleaning ot 
linens, cottons, &c. 

Take as many potatoes as may be necessary at one time, wash them clean 
and boil them, drain the water from them and mash them, after which mix 
them with fresh boiling water, to the consistence of gruel, in which immerse 
the dirty clothes, and let them remain covered with the mixture for twenty-four 
hours, then rub the clothes out of it, and rinse them thoroughly in cold water, 
and dry them, when they will be completely cleansed. 

Potatoes, used as above directed, entirely remove grease and every kind of 
dirt from white or coloured linen or cotton clothes: and in preparing thread, 
linen or yarn, for the weaver, they supersede the necessity of using soap, or 
pot ashes, or of boiling the yarn, of which every person may be satisfied who 
will take the trouble of trying the experiment. The gruel can be given to hogs 
after being used. 

The wire bridge near Philadelphia. As the wire bridge seems to have 
excited considerable curiosity, a description of it may not be unacceptable to our 
readers. 

It is supported by six wires each 3.8ths of an inch in diameter—three one 
each side of the bridge—These wires extend, forming a curve, from the garret 


windows of the wire factory to a tree on the opposite shore, which is braced * 


by wires in three directions. The floor timbers are two feet long, one 
inch by three, suspended in a horizontal line by stirrups, of No. 6, wire, at the 
ends of the bridge, and No. 9, in the centre, from the curved wires. The floor 
is eighteen inches wide of inch board, secured to the floor timbers by nails, ex- 
cept where the ends of two boards meet; here, in addition to the nails, the 
boards are kept from separating by wire ties. There is a board, six inches wide, 
on its edge, on each side of the bridge to which the floor timbers are likewise 
secured by wires. Three wires stretched on each side of the bridge along the 
stirrups form a barrier to prevent persons from falling off. The floor is sixteen 
feet from the water, and four hundred feet in length—The distance between 
the two points of suspension of the bridge is four hundred and eight feet, 


The whole weight of the wires is - - - 1314 Ibs. 
do do Wood work. - : - 3380 
do do Wrought nails - - 8 

Total weight of bridge : - 4702 Ibs. 


Four men would do the work of a similar bridge in two weeks of guod 


weather, and the whole expense would be about three hundred dollars, 
von, I. > U 
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The Venus de Medicis has made its solemn entry into Florence: it arrived 
on the 3d, preceded by a brilliant suite, the principal pictures of the Italian 
school, the chefs d’euvre of Raphael, Michael Angelo, Guido, Salvator Rosa, 
Andre del Sorto, and Julio Romano, served for the escort. he whole popula- 
tion went out to meet them. If any thing can console us for our losses in the 
arts, it would be to sce these monuments pass into the hands of an idolatrons 
people, whese enlightened enthusiasm promises a religious eare for their pre- 
servation. 


Pay of congress. On the subject of the late change in the mode and 
amount of compensation to the members of congress, the editor of the ‘* National 
Intelligencer” has given the following statement, the accuracy of which he says 
** will not, because it cannot be questioned.” 

* Average annual amount of allowances for travelling expenses of each 
member of congress (under the present census) for eight years, viz. 10th, 11th, 
12th, and 13th, congress has been § 318 15 
During these eight years congress was in session thirteen hundred and 

twenty-two days, averaging nuraber of days per year 165 1-4at 86 991 50 





Average annual amount of pay to the members of the 10th, 11th, 12th, 
and 13th congress, including a term of eight years 1503 65 
Pay established by the law of Mareh 20th, 1816; which commenced 
with the 14th congress. 


Annual salary 1500 
Annual travelling as above 318 15 
1818 15 


Which is an increase of the whole pay of all the members of congress of 


fifty-eight per cent. upon the pay as established in 1789.”.—V. F. Spec. 


A meeting of the society for the promotion of agriculture in the state of 
Connecticut was holden in New-Haven on the 5th of March, and the president, 
general Humphreys, at the request of the society, addressed his fellow citizens, 
soliciting “‘ every farmer, of every condition, and every well-wisher to our sub- 
stantial interests and prosperity, to note down in writing, and communicate to 
the publie such occurrences and remarks as shall fall within his sphere of action, 
and may serve to promote the interests of the institution. These it is proposed 


to publish in an Agricultual Almanac for 1817. 


From the extraordinary success which has attended the cultivation of sugar 


in Georgia, attempts are making to introduce the cane into South Carolina. 


A knife has been made at Messrs. Travis Senior and Co’s shops, at Many 
chester, in England, containining seventeen articles, viz. three blades, button- 
hook and saw, punch and screw-driver, box cork-screw, hook and gimblet, two 
phlemes, picker and tweezers, two lancets, with a ring at the head; the knife 


is only 11-16ths of and inch long, and weighs one penny-weight, fourteen grains. 
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Burns. The Scots poet’s favourite Marble Punch Bowl, was recently sold 
at Edinburgh for 84/. sterling—a handsome compliment to the memory of its 


late owner. 


The following projet has been adopted in the French chamber of deputies. 

Ist. The 2ist of January [thealay on which Louis the 16th was beheaded | 
shall every year be set apart as a day of fasting and prayer. 

2d. A monument shall be erected as an expiation of the crime committed 
that day. 

3d. A monument shall be also erected at the expense of the nation, to the 
memory of Louis the XVII, the queen Maria Antoinette, and madame Eli- 
zabeth. 

4th. A monument shall also be erected to the memory of the duke d’En- 


ghien, 


The editors of the Kentucky Advertiser, Winchester Kentucky, being de- 
sirous of ascertaining the number and names of all the newspapers and periodical 
works now published in the United States, request all printers of the same to 
transmit by mail to the above mentioned place, one or more of their respective 
publications—and when the above list shall be completed, a copy shall be for- 
warded to each of the said printers. 

Editors of newspapers, &c. throughout the union, are requested to give the 


above an insertion. 


Important to Hose companies. The pipes of the engines used in France for 


extinguishing fire are made of flax, and are found to answer the purpose much 


better than those made of leather. They are woven in the same manner as the 
wicks of patent lamps, and ean be made of any length without a seam or join- 
ing. When the water runs a short time through the pipes, the flax swells and 
no water escapes, though the pressure be very great. ‘They are more portable, 
not so liable to be out of repair, and do not cost by one-half so much as the 


leather ones used in this country. 


Officers of the American Philosophical Society, 1816: 

President—Casper Wistar. 

Vice-presidents—Robert Patterson, William Tilghman, Peter S. Du Ponceau. 

Secretaries—Thomas C. James, Nathaniel Chapman, Thomas T. Hewson, 
Robert M. Patterson. 

Counsellors for three years—William White, William’ Rawle, Horace Bin- 
ney, John Sergeant. 

Curators—Zaccheus Collins, Joseph Cloud, Samuel Colhoun. 


Treasurer—John Vaughan. 


Tales of Fancy. The first of these long expected tales, from the pen ot 
Miss Burney, entitled the Shipwreck, is at length published, and a more ex- 
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quisitely beautiful fiction has perhaps not appeared since the publication of mad_ 
Cotton’s Elizabeth. Another literary effort also deserving the highest commen- 
dation is, a novel, entitled Rhoda, the production of the author of Plain Sense, 
and Things by their Right Names. 


London, December 27. 

A new village to be called Waterloo, enclosing and surrounding a new place 
of public amusement, somewhat on the plan of Renelagh, but as superior to 
that as tie Italian Opera is to the Royal Circus, beautifully diversified by walks, 
plantations, and canals, is just announced, by inscriptive boards on the grounds, 
as to be built, commemorative of that glorious day, on a most charming spot of 
ground, nearly adjoining Primrose Lill, northward, anuting on the high road to 
Hampstead, but above Chalk Farm, and extending westward nearly to the above 
mentioned hill. 


The first volume of Nichlin’s edition of the Institutes of Calvin, will be pub- 
lished in about a month. 


J.E. Hail, esq. editor of the Law Journal, has prepared for the press a new 
** Treatise on the Law of Evidence. By S. Phillips, esq. of the Middle Temple. 
The first American, from the second London edition.” With copious references 
to American eases. To which will be added an appendix, containing an essay 
on the theory of presumptive proof. This work is expected to appear in the 
course of a few weeks. 


Judge Cooper, we understand, means to give a course of chymical lectures 
in Carlisle during the summer, and a course cf chymistry and mineralogy in 


Philadelphia, from October to April next. 
EPIGRAM. 


The following was written in the first leaf of Walter Scott’s poem of 
** Waterloo.” 


Nar and myself one common fate may rue; 
We both have lost a crown by Waterloo. 


INSCRIPTION. 


Orer the coor of Mr. R. Walker apothecary in High-street Oxford a wag wrote 


Venditur hic 
Catharticum Emeticum Narcoticum 
et omne quod exit in um 
preter 


Remedium 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Dr. Calhoun, of this city, has favoured us with the perusal 
of a part of an essay, which he will shortly publish, on the Influ- 
ence of Science upon the rise and downfall of empires. His ob- 
ject is to inculcate the advantages of a system of national instruc- 
tion. 


Major Latour has published his Memoir of the War in West 
Florida and Louisiana, in 1814--1815. Our last volume contains 
some copious extracts from this work, from which an opinion may 
be formed of the style in which it is composed. The major writes 
with zeal: he is a fervent admirer of Gen. Jackson, to whom he 
has offered his book in a neat dedication: he appears to dislike the 
British very cordially, and he has been pretty successful in expo- 
sing some of the misrepresentations of the enemy: he thinks the 
embargo would have been preferable to war; and he censures the 
agents of the government for not having put New Orleans in a 
proper state of defence. In this last particular, we should be glad 
io know what the government did and what the agents did not, as 
we have always ascribed the safety of that part of the country, ex~ 
rlusively, to the courage and skill of the latter. 


We have lately received from Pekin, a variety of translations 
of Chinese tales, public documents, &c. from which we shall 
make some selections for the Port Folio. Among these is a spe- 
cimen of a dictionary of the Chinese language, by the Rey. R. 
Morrison. Itis founded en the Imperial Dictionary, compiled by 
order of Kang-he, late emperor of China, and will be comprised 
in three or four volumes, quarto. Some of the explanations are 


> 


very characteristic; e.g. “ San sze urh how hing.” (We cannot 
give the original characters.) “Think thrice and then act.”— 
Sze wiw, &c. Sze said, * Government requires the utmost atten- 
tion and care; the whole mind should be directed to three points, 
and then it will be well. First, to choose men, (proper to hold 
public offices). Second, to accord with the wishes of the people. 


And third, to act according to the times.”—Saw sing. “ Three 
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stars;’’ whose lucky influence are much desired; viz. Fuh, luk, 


199 


show. “ Happiness, the emoluments of office, and long life! 
The Chinese are great office seekers, as all travellers report. 


Mr. Riley, of New York, has published the 16th vol. of East’s 
Reports, § 4. 


Neal, Wells & Cole, Baltimore, have published “ A selection 
of the Laws of the United States now in force relative to commer- 
cial subjects, with marginal notes and references, by John Brice, 
Dep. Cci. port of Baltimore;”’ to which a supplement will shortly 
be added, including those of the laws of the present session, as 
belong to this subject. 

Mr. Brice is a gentieman of great industry and accuracy, 
and having been intimately versed in all the business of the custom- 
house, his book may be relied upon. We have frequently heard 
it commended by those whose avocations lead them to use it; and 
we are very certain that their judgment is just. 


Mathew Carey is about to publish a new edition of Gold- 
smith’s Animated Nature. 


An American edition of Jeremy Taylor’s Sermons, is announ- 


‘ced by some of the booksellers. 








ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TO JULIA. 


Forget thee, Julia! No—while Time, 
Shall bid me Hope’s gay heights to climb, 
The maid I love, in me shall see, 

An emblem fair of constancy, 

For she who wins by charms unseen, 

For aye shall be my heart’s best queen. 
Though steel’d thy breast, and cold thine eye, 
Unheeding though thou pass me by:— 
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Thou still shalt be my dearest theme, 

My thoughts by day—my nightly dream. 
Though sad and dreary life remain, 
Though hopeless be my constant flame, 
Though no bright views my heart elate, 
My pray’rs on thee shall ever wait, 

That calm content shall bless thy bowers, 
And pleasures chase thy rosy hours. 


| SEDLEY. 


STANZAS WRITTEN AT FORT ERIE. 


Tue following lines are from the pen of one of the defenders 
ef fort Erie. He is a young soldier, who listens with equal en- 
thusiasm to the call of Bellona or the whispers of the Muse.— 
Were we to write his biography according to the present fashion, 
we could introduce the most hard-fought battles that took place on 
ourjfrontiers during the recent war. On ad/ occasions, we should find 
him doing his duty like a soldier, to use the language of one of his 
general officers, who was an eye-witness of his gallant deport- 
ment. Atan eventful crisis, we might follow his dangerous and 
devious path through the wilderness, the confidential channel of 
important communication between two divisions of our army: but 
at the end of an eventful story of strange adventures and daring 
achievements, the reader would only exclaim cui ono? The hero 
of the tale would be found precisely where he commenced his 
career, His merits have been great, but he has neither been 
feasted nor flattered; his shoulders are racked by rheumatism, 
contracted when his “ lodging was on the cold ground,” instead of 
being graced by the badge of promotion. 


On Erie’s dark bosom the sun 
Serenely was sinking to rest; 

I thought not of fields to be won, 
l’or peaceful and still was my breast. 

I thought of the friends of my youth, 
And the days of my early delight; 

Sweet hours of friendship and truth, 

How saon were ye buried in night! 
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Ah blest, I exclaim’d, be this hour, 
To soft contemplation so dear; 
When Fancy, exerting her pow’r, . 
Can call, or can banish a tear!— 
But short was the dream of my bliss, 
The alarm-drum invades the still night, 
And the tender emotions of peace 
Are drown’d in the uproar of fight! 


Sept. 1814. J. Hi. 


To a young lady who mended the author’s stockings 


Farr lady you’ve labour’d so hard, 4 
A respectable footing to give me, : 
{ shall wear in my sou/ a regard 
For your pretty fingers, believe me. 
J.H. 


TO MISS 





ForGET me not, when Pleasure opes her hoard, 
And calls thee smiling to forget thy care; 
Oh! lady, think, how at thy festive board, 
I’d drink sweet poison could I revel there: 


Forget me not, if pestilential Wo, 
Her baleful mantle o’er thy bosom fling; ; 
Think, lady, think, what burning tears would flow, a 
If I could know thou felt Misfortune’s sting! | 


Forget me not, when at the midnight hour, 

Thy soul to heaven in silent prayer ascends; 
Commend me, lady, to Almighty power, 

Who gave thee beauty, and who gave me friends: 


Forget me not, when at thy social home, ae 

Thy gentle heart on humbler cares is plac’d; as 
Think, lady, then, before I learn’d to roam, " 
How much I lev’d the spot thy virtue grac’d! 
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And oh! forget me not, if ruthless Fate 
Far hence by stranger hands should ring my knell; 
Think, if I died victorious, that I died elate, 


I liv’d for Glory—for my country fell! 


July 1815. - 


VOL. 


From the Gleaner. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND GUERRIERF. 


A. satu! all hands! the boatswain pipes! 
And instant at the signal sound, 
Beneath the waving stars and stripes 
Each sailor at his post is found. 


Due south, close haul’d, in trim array, 
A gallant frigate ’s on our lee— 
She hoists her flag—my hearts, huzza! 

Huzza! the English ensign see. 


O’er all the crew, with heart elate, 
Our captain glanc’d his eagle eye, 

And saw each tar impatient wait, 
To meet the veteran enemy. 


And see, with topsail to the mast, 
The foe destructive fires prepare. 

As ship to ship approaching fast, 
All calm and silent down we bear. 


But when yard arm and yard arm met, 
Our cannon swept his decks amain, 
In vain that boasted flag he set, 


Which long had awed the subject main 


In vain to every mast he nails 
That flag; for, carried by the deck, 
Like shattered oaks in wint’ry gales, 


Each crashing falls, a lumbering wreck. 


No Frenchmen now the conflict wage, 
The Briton finds another foe; 

And learns amidst the battle’s rage, 
Columbia’s hearts and hands to know. 


I. 3 
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What shall the desperate chieftain do? A 
Around his bravest men expire; 
No hope is left—he speaks, his crew 4 
A leeward gun, reluctant fire. 4 





Columbia! from your fatal sleep a 
Arise, your tars, your rights to save! = 
Thus guard their freedom on the deep! 





Thus claim your empire on the wave! A 

A, as A FAMILIAR EPISTLE, FROM PAUL TO ONE OF HIS KINSFOLK. | 
ma Dear Oliver Old.— 4 
bs i I know not why : 
: You keep ferdu* my poetry. a 
Is it because you scorn my lays? 4 

Or hope, in time,t their worth will raise? a 

Or do you keep an iron chest, ry 

In which you lock what you like best? 


at Or do you, like the banks} you mention, 
‘ Keep speciE under close detention, 
‘id And issue, in its stead, each day, 





by. “ Notes” fromising that you will pay? a 
i Come, come, be generous and just, y 
y And, Oliver, “ pay what thou ow’st.” 
You know that I have still been wistful a 
Of rhyming friends to see your list full;§ > 

ai: And often have my pen exerted, Z 
ane Because I thought thee quite deserted B 
: By those who whilom grac’d thy page x 


i! With inspirations, quaint or sage. 
| But ’stead of verse, I grieve to see, 
Dull prose has kick’d out poesy. 


* C’est du bien perdu—he does not know how to avail himself of this ad- 





vantage. te 

i; }¢ Horace thought that poetry ought to be kept, as mother Glasse would say, | 
for the space of nine years: but we poets, of the present day, are out of humour | 

at a delay of nine days. I shrewdly suspect that our editor dabbles a little in s 

this way himself. di 

¢ Vid. p. 334. Ss 


§ The list is full enough of this sort of gentry, if those who never pay are to 
be ranked in the class of poets.—WVote by a printer’s devil. 
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Hear it ye Muses, and Apollo! 

And vengeance take on this sad Noll-o! 
Grave Martha who, in younger days, - 
No doubt could weave poetic lays; 
Comes down upon us with St, Mark,* 
And re-marks on a subject dark: 

In her own phrase, I’]l tell thee friend, 
Look closely to thy latter end, 

Where fairest flow’rs were wont to shoot 
In luscious, not forbidden, fruit. 

And then you treat of History’s lies,t 
Right skeptical, and, no doubt, wise: 
Next Parliament,} and Eton college,§ 
Both fond alike of wine and knowledge; 
And “ Discipline,” to tell again,|| 

What Solomon had told in vain; 

The Ranz des Vaches§ and Ali Bey; 
Mawe’s Travels, and the First of May ;** 
St. Michael’s Cave—Gibraltar’s Rock ;++ 
Our disappointed senses shock. 

Lay Preachers, too, your readers bore, 
While our “ effusions’’ soundly snore: 
Poor Dennie’s ghost walks unaneled, 
Without a Life to grace the field; 

And Allston’s view}t} of dead men rais’d, 
At our expense, is highly praised. 

By mad-dog bites,§§ and Z'ricks of Scholars,|\\ 
You hope to gain some paper dollars: 
And even book-intelligence, 

Of us, alas! takes precedence! 

I tell you, Noll, if you do so, 

Not only “ paler,” but you’ll poorer grow: 


* P. 365. § P. 397. ** BP. 392, §§ P. 149. df 
+ P. 369. | P. 441. tt P. 298. yy P. 153. i 
+ P. 375, q P. 420. ++ P. 437. 


{1 And grow still paler by the midnight lamp. This is the ecce signum, 
which the “ Author” holds up in order to attract attention to his Evenings.” 
Vid. p. 125. 
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And vainly you, our cash to fob, 
May swear that you are poor as Job.* 
*Tis “ nominated in the bond,’’t 

That_you, of wits and poets fond, 

Would make, to set our ears a ringing, 

Your people “ break forth into singing,’ 4 

That some would stray the groves among 

And “ charm with no inglorious song.’’§ 

We hop’d ere this, with pride, to see 

Your quondam friend, the witty D. 

That you would, once a month or se, 

In sprightly page, display Ao? 

And Samuel Saunter, prince of rakes, 

Would wake to life the sleeping Jaques. 

Has gay Mercutio’s fancy fied? 

Is P. now number’d with the dead? 

Where does the Muse of Jmlac wander: 

Shall we ne’er hear, again, Lysander? 
Come rouse thee, Noll! or we shall swear. 

ae Of thy bureau, no hope is there: 

ahaa And thou’lt compel thy friends to say, 

FUNGAR INANI MUNERE!|| 


Translation of the Physician’s advice to his Pupii. 
oe Port Folio, p. 440. 


199 


When sickness sighs, “ ah me! ah me! 


193 


Do thou respond, “a fee! a fee! 
Another, from a Corresfiondeni. 


When the patient’s on his back, 


199 


be “Fee me!” “ fee me!” cries the quack. F. 


—— 


Latin turned into English. 


When Dido’s spouse would not te Dido come, 
She wept in silence, and was Di-do dum. 





* Vid. a very civil dun, @ sort of outside passenger, who went on his travels 
about the Ist of May. 
Tene. ££. § P. 87%, | Rich in empty promises.—Print. Der 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We decline the insertion of O. in reply to C. and shall give 
our reasons at some length. 

The strictures on the Westminster Epilogue, which we pub- 
lished in our May number, were very far from being written coz 
amore. They were given with great pain and no slight degre 
of reluctance. Atter a deliberate survey of that article, we se? 
nothing to retract or to palliate. We did not employ half th 
weapons which the usages of legitimate warfare, on such a sub- 
ject, would have authorized. But we shall use them, if further 
provocation should require us to vindicate the reputation of ou 
country. We love England, but we love America more. If ow 
correspondent can adduce the slightest evidence in support of the 
infamous scurrility of which we complained, he shall have a far 
hearing. Any editor of an American journal would be glad ic 
meet one of these vicious slanderers on fair ground. “But oi 
correspondent does not pretend to support the allegations of the 
author of the Epilogue, which occasioned our strictures. He his 
written, what we are willing to acknowledge is a very eloqueat 
exhortation to “ cordiality,”’ and “ friendly feelings,’”——“ reciproci- 


> 


tion between congenial minds,” anda great deal of that sort 4 
stuff, to persuade us to listen in silence to the most shameless 
misrepresentations that ever degraded the press. All this coaxiny 
epistle is attempted to be supported by an extract from the Quar. 
‘erly Review, a journal from which we have derived much plea. 
sure and instruction. This extract we shall insert, because it con- 
tains the substance of our correspondent’s communication, and is 
entirely in unison with our own feelings; as our readers will find 
in one of our recent numbers, in which we have expressed the 
same ideas, so closely, though inadvertently, as almost to subject 


us to the charge of plagiarism: 


“Let but the American government abstain from war, and direct its maiu 
attention to the education of the people, and the encouragement of arts and 
knowledge; and, in a very few generations, their country may vie with Europe. 
Above all, let not that anti-Anglican spirit be cherished, for which there no 
longer exists a cause. With whatever indignation they may think of the past, 
they ought to remember that it was from England they imbibed those principles 
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for which they fought, and by which they triumphed. There is a sacred bond 
between us, of blood and of language, which no cireumstances can break. Our 
literature must always continue to be theirs; and though their laws are no longer 
the same as ours, we have the same Bible, and we address our common Father 
in the same prayer. Nations are too ready to admit that they have natural ene- 
mies~—why should they be less willing to believe that they have natural friends?’» 
2. Quarterly Review, p. 337. 


If the reviewer of Inchiguin’s Letters, and some other arti- 

cles which might be mentioned, had been actuated by the honour- 
ible sentiments which dictated this paragraph, it is probable that 
we might have been spared the pain of commenting upon the dis- 
rraceful language of the pedagogues of Westminster. Our re- 
rret is greatly enhanced, by the reflection, that the indulgence of 
sich a spirit, as is displayed by the critic, will tend to circumscribe 
te influence of this journal. We had hailed its appearance as a 
recessary and a powerful antidote to the pernicious principles of 
zrival review; and there is no doubt that it would have this salu- 
ary influence here, if its editor would reduce to practice the con- 
duct which he recommends. We exhort dim not to cherish an 
¢nti- American spirit, if he would soften the “ anti-Anglican” ran- 
cour which is so industriously diffused throughout this country. 
We are willing, most cordially, to receive and study their litera- 
ure; but it must not be tarnished with obloquy, and polluted with 
alsehood. Every high-minded gentleman, in this country, reci- 
procates the sentiments of this extract, and the best men in our 
community are those who have not forgotten the land of their an- 
cestors—-the source of their principles, their taste, and their 
learning. 


R. H. L. on the characters of Hamilton and Pitt in our next. 


We have the same promise to make to J. M.S. in relation to 
his excellent paper on the character of Socrates in reply to one of 


our best correspondents. 


In the critical department we have prepared a review of the 
New York “ Juvenile Sphelling-book’’—~and a survey of Sismondi’s 
View of the Literature of the South of Europe. 
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The London Monthly Magazine is now regularly republish- 

ed inthis country. We believe the editors of this journal are not 

i so fond of misrepresenting our national character, as some of 
. their neighbours. The popularity of writers, among the very 
people whom they delight in defaming, is a mortifying fact. We 
remarked, some time since, in allusion to these critics, to the 


= 
“ 
bts 


tourists, and the pattern-card cockneys who swarm in our streets, 
that we paid our slanderers and admired their abuse, while they 
battened on our humility. Shall we never learn to think for our- 
selves? Patriotism must be a hardy plant, indeed, if it thrive under 
the influence of a power more potent than the shade of the Upas. 


Pe 


Our kinsman, Pauw, is very cordially greeted; and we prompt- 





ly exhibit his accusation, with a plea of not guilty. Our tabdie 
groans with the tales of Phillis and Hypsipile, and all the trash of 

’ sing-song froetasters, 

vl Phillidas, Hypsipilas, vatum et plorabile si quid.—Persius. 

‘ of which we might safely affirm, that it is easier to comprehend 

a the doctrine of the rising and setting of the stars than to abstract 

r : common sense from such strange contortions and eccentricities. 

. (Cic. de Fato, sect. 8.) 

«i a VerRsE, the child of Genius and the parent of Sone, will 

- 4 never become the oracle of Porrry in the hands of such rude ar- 

a a tificers. They possess none of that divine enthusiasm which is so 

- * essential—their monotonous lines are worked on a rough anvil by 


the mere mechanism of rhyme, instead of flashing with those ethe- 
real sparks which fire the fancy of the votary, bear him to the ex- 
tremest limits of the regions of probability, enable him to seize 
the fleeting visions of invention, and pour the unpremeditated lay. 

These unlucky wights are sure to find some foolish friends, 
who, not having the fear of Satire before their eyes, obtain a copy 
for publication. It would be well if such persons would bear in 


mind the advice of the French poet; that a good artist is better 
than an indifferent writer: 














4 Soyez plutot magon, si ¢’est votre talent; 
q Ouvrier estimé dans une art necessaire; 


a7 . . ee . 
Qn’ ecrivain dn commun et poéte yulgaire. 
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Many may think these remarks are couched in a tone of unne- 
cessary severity; but if, as the great poet avers, “ a ra¢ may be 
rhymed to death,” what may not be dreaded by the editor of a repo- 
sitory of polite literature? The same writer, varying his character, 
as he does, at will, from the naturalist to the historian, says, 


the times have been, 





That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end. 





When these times were, whether in the days of the mad Ma- 
cedonian or the frantic Swede, we do not know. That we have 
not fallen upon them, is abundantly manifest from the multitude of 
these effusions. In taking our lonely rounds, through the environs 
of the city, we sometimes meet one of these witless wits, and though 
we have in our possession, sufficient testimony of his demise, if 
Shakspeare were the assessor, we are compelled to yield to the 
superior evidence of locomotion, and admit that the “ fell serjeant, 
Death,” has not “ been strict in his arrest,” in this instance. 


If “ Damon” use his tongue no better than his pen, he must 
be but a sheepish lover. The times are prodigiously altered since 
the days of SHENSTONE, when maids were invited to stray through 
velvet lawns and loll on the margins of lingering streams. If we 
were to exhibit the praises of this “ lamb,” as she is styled by our 
simple swain, we fear she would be hailed as 


The LAMB thy riot dooms to bleed to-day. 


By a strange coincidence, two of our correspondents have 
transmitted to us their verses in praise of the musical accomplish- 
ments of the same lady. We do not wish to detract from the 
merits of this fair performer; but inrelation to our poets, we dar¢ 
affirm, 


She cannot sing so well, as they can BRay' 
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Diep, on Sunday the 27th of April, in the fortieth year of his 
age, Joun Ewina, esq. counsellor at law at the bar of Philadelphia. 

On the 19th of that month he was suddenly afflicted with a 
paralytic stroke, and was carried home speechless, from a meet- 
ing on professional business, which he was actually attending, when 
his career was thus suddenly arrested. Not an hour before the 
overwhelming blow, he conversed with the friend who inscribes 
this frail memorial, on the legal questions which were about to be 
discussed. During the space of nine days he languished in great 
suffering; but he did not murmur at one of those dispensations to 
which he had been taught to bow from his earliest years. He bore 
his trial with patient resignation, and his soul was disentangled 
from the body without a struggle. 

Death is at all times a subject which excites emotions of ter- 
ror and regret. Though disease have enfeebled the frame, or age 
have almost frozen the current of life, we are still unprepared. 
We are unwilling to contemplate what we dare not approach, and 
we resign ourselves to the delusive phantoms of hope, when we 
should ponder upon the momentous truths of reality. 

In the sudden demise of Mr. Ewing, in the midst of health 
and in communion with the church, the gay and the giddy may 
receive an awful warning to prepare for their inevitable hour. 
They are all embarked on a troubled ocean, and no man can tell 
the instant when his vessel may sink. 

Of the deceased— our first Arofessional preceptor |—whether 
we remember him in the hours of business, or the moments of re- 
laxation, as the barrister or the companion—the parent, the hus- 
band, or the friend—it may be affirmed that he made no honest 
man his enemy, and that every good man was his friend. His 
principles were so pure, his affections so warm, his temper so 
even, his whole life so blameless, that this encomium will not be 
imputed, by those who knew him, to the enthusiasm of praise or 
the fondness of friendship. Sir MEA ANIMA cuM LancToni! But 
while these considerations aggravate our regret for what cannot 
be recalled, let us learn submission from the consolations of reli- 


gion—let us indulge the sure and certain hope, that he whom we 
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mourn is removed from a place of temptation and sin, and infir- 
mity, to the regions of rest and the mansions of joy. Such were 
the reflections which soothed his latter moments, and enabled him 
to meet his fate with the composure and the confidence of a 
CHRISTIAN. 

Scarcely had we performed the above melancholy duty to the 
memory of a deceased kinsman, when we were summoned to the 
grave of another invaluable friend, to witness the repose of beauty 
in the silence of the tomb: so truce it is that in the midst of life 
we are in death. 

The southern papers inform us of the death of Mrs. Eviza 
Brent, late the wife of Daniel Brent, esq. of Washington, and 
daughter of Robert Walsh, esq. of Baltimore. 

With great truth it is remarked, in announcing these melan- 
choly tidings, that Death has “ suddenly cut off, in the prime of 
life, one of the brightest ornaments of her sex; a model in its pe- 
culiar virtues, charities, and accomplishments.” This is lofty 
panegyric, but the rigid scrutiny of an Egyptian inquest would 
attest its truth. 

In the idioms of Italy and France, this inestimable woman 
was familiarly versed; and in the liberal circle of our own litera- 
ture, she had collected all that is calculated to enlarge and adorn 
the female mind. Her judgment of life and manners was well 
matured, and in music and poetry her taste was formed from the 
most exquisite models. In her conversation, she discussed with 
fluency the merits of popular works, in various languages, and 
her opinions sparkled with easy gayety and good-humoured wit, 
supported by the suggestions of solid sense. Her manners were 


so affable as to invite cordiality, and so correct as to repress levity. 


Of the qualities of her heart, it may emphatically be said, her’s 
were the charms that win unseen. 
The cheek is now cold on which the softest affections so late- 


ly played; those eyes are dark that once beamed with inexpressi- 
ble sweetness; and that tongue is silent, in which all the powers 
of melody combined to warble their mildest strains. Long, indeed, 
shall we deplore the loss of one, who, in elegance, in wit, in sym- 
pathy with weal or wo, in every loveliness, that belongs to the sex 
was so highly distinguished! cS 
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Diep, at his residence near Baltimore, on the 3d inst. in the 
sixty-third year of his age, James M‘HEnry, esq.—a man loved, 
respected, and esteemed by all good men. During the revolu- 
tionary war, the great Washington, perceiving his talents, select- 
ed him as his companion and friend—he found him virtuous, wise, 
and capable—he had the greatest confidence in his integrity and 
advice. In all his transactions just; in his friendship sincere; in 
his walks through life mild, amiable, and inoffensive; a good hus- 
band, father, master and neighbour; those who knew him loved 
and respected him most—he was a moral and religious man—in 
short, as a useful citizen, a statesman, and a Christian, he had no 
superiors, and few equals. 


st aati 


DEATH AND FUNERAL OF THE HON. SAMUEL DEXTER: 
Hudson, (New York) May 7. 


Died, at Athens, opposite this place, on the 4th inst. the Hon. 
SAMUEL DExTER, esq. of Boston, (Mass.) aged fifty-five. I am 
informed by the physicians who attended him from this city, that 
his complaint was a scarlet eruptive fever, supposed to be similar 
to an epidemic prevailing in and about the city of Washington. 
It may be proper to state, that Mr. Dexter arrived here from 
Washington, accompanied by his family, in the steam-boat, on 
Sunday the 28th ultimo—crossed directly to Athens, to visit his 
friends, and felt some indisposition that evening; but did not think 
it necessary to call medical aid until Tuesday—was able to walk 
his room till Friday afternoon, and closed his earthly existence at 
seven o’clock on Saturday morning. 

He was buried at Athens on Sunday afternoon. The common 


council of this city, had previously made arrangements for attend- 
ing the funeral. At four o’clock, the corpse, preceded by the 
clergy and attending physicians, and followed by the mourners, 
the common council of this city, the trustees of the village of 
Athens, and citizens, moved from the house of Andrew Dexter, 
jun. esq. to the church, where Divine service was performed by 
the Rev. Mr. Prentice. The funeral was attended by a numerous 
concourse of people, whose mournful silence evinced the solem- 
nity of the cccasion. 
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The political life of Mr. Dexter has been somewhat myste- 
rious and remarkable. Lips, that once cursed him in the bitter- 
ness of malice, were recently employed in extolling his talents, 
and his virtues—Hands, that once poured the vials of political 
wrath upon his character and person, were now actively engaged 
in placing him in the chair of state. But, notwithstanding the vio- 
lence of party, the changes and virulence of opinions, his princi- 
ples seem to have remained, not only unimpaired, but to have 
taken deeper root. Some of the leaves of the tree, may, indeed, 
have fallen, and the tenderest branches been bent, but the trunk 
has stood firm and erect, amid the fury of the veering tempest.— 
Upon the whole, he will be entitled to an honourable place in the 
assembly of statesmen. As a father, friend, advocate, his death 
will be more severely felt, and more deeply lamented. 

Among the distinguished luminaries of the law, he stood con- 
spicuous, and shone with peculiar splendour. Perhaps no one 
has ever excelled him in legal science and forensic eloquence, 
since the days of Hamilton. Northern Whig. 
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